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THE HEAD, THE HANDS, THE FEET. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD PAPERS IN THREE 
I)IVISIONS. 


I—Tue HEAD—in Six Subdivisions—The Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, 
the Nose, the Complexion. II—Tus Hanps—in Four Subdivisions—Their 
Uses and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger 
Nails, Hand Coverings. I1I—Tur Feet—in Two Subdivisions—F oot Service 
and Foot Wear. 


Il.—THE HEAD—The Hair. 


ORE appropriately than many a kindred 
term is used, a woman’s hair has been 
very properly called a “crown of 
glory.” However plain and unhar- 
monious her features, under whatever 
other defects she may suffer, the one 
who is blessed with a beautiful head 
of hair can never be wholly unattract- 
ive. This is well illustrated among 
the European peasantry, especially of 
Germany, where the young women, 
though possessing few other attrac- 
tions, have hair which is the envy of 

many a modern belle, and which very often, indeed, in a 
second-hand arrangement, forms part of the personal adorn- 
ment of an American woman. It is very natural that this 
beautiful gift of nature should be highly prized, and the woman 
who possesses a fine growth of luxuriant hair has a crown of 
beauty which she may well hold above price. In our country 
really beautiful heads of hair are comparatively infrequent. 
It might, perhaps, be gallantly urged that American ladies 
have so many attractive features that it would be unjust to 
the rest of the world that they should also excel in this direc- 
tion; but whatever the cause of the deterioration, if such be 
the case, we should certainly seek to preserve and beautify as 
far as possible. 

Physicians assert, and it seems at least reasonable, that the 
condition of the hair is an index to the health of the owner; 
that a scanty growth indicates impaired vitality, that where 
the hair is thick, glossy, and rich in color, it indicates bodily 
vigor and health, and this is undoubtedly true. Another al- 
leged cause for the scanty growth is the custom of keeping 
the head closely covered, and this is supported by the fact 
that the peasant women of Europe, who work all day in the 
fields with little or no covering to the head, have the most 
luxuriant growth of hair. It is quite probable that both of 
these hypotheses are correct. Certainly the Breton peasant 
girl, toiling in the fields with the brawn of muscle and of en- 
durance fully equal to that of her brother, enjoys a degree of 
health greatly superior to the larger portion of our country- 
women—although we are not quite prepared to adopt that 
form of life, no, not even for the sake of beautiful hair; but 
it is quite possible, by care and painstaking, to preserve and 
improve that which we have. 


It does not matter whether the color of the hair be the shin- 
ing black, now comparatively rare in this country, and evi- 
dently becoming gradually more so, the rich chestnut brown, 
with its glossy sheen, the golden strands of which take a thou- 
sand new hues in as many different conditions of light, or the 
pale blonde which, possessing little of color, has still an in- 
describable glory of itsown. Each of these, with all the vary- 
ing gradations of hue, if properly kept and attractively worn, 
has a beauty of its own, not by any means to be despised. 
Fortunately our people seem to have realized, for a time, this 
fact. We have had the craze for black, brown and gold, but 
just now the sensible American seems to have reached the 
conclusion that Nature understands this matter pretty well 
after all, and that the color she furnishes is the most appro- 
priate. 

Possibly the fact that black is becoming less prevalent, and 
the lighter shades are taking its place, may be accepted as an 
evidence of the advancement of the race intellectually, since 
scientists tell us that as a nation grows in civilization the color 
of the hair of its women becomes proportionately lighter. 
This may be merely scientific theory, but the thoughtful 
reader will immediately recur to the fact that in most savage 
races the black hair is a universal feature. However that 
may be, we must drop the theory before we get to individuals, 
because, as often occurs, a family of sisters possessing the 
same traits and dispositions and like degrees of refinement, 
may, in complexion and hair, present the most striking con- 
trast. Usually, of course, the complexion, the eyes and the 
hair correspond in hue. The black hair and eyes and olive 
complexion are naturally associated, while in the blonde we 
expect to see the hair and the skin in harmony, with the eye 
of light blue or gray; yet this is by no means invariably the 
case. Black hair and blue eyes are not infrequently met, es- 
pecially among the Irish, and there is sometimes a combina- 
tion, such as hair of fiery red, with very light eyes, brows and 
lashes, combined with an unpleasant complexion, which ren- 
ders the possessor miserable. The texture of the hair de- 
pends very much upon its color, and of anormal head the 
average thickness of hair is about 4oo to the square inch; but 
the blonde is finest, with the brown, black and red growing 
coarser in their order, so that it is estimated that the finest 
texture gives a total of about 140,000 individual hairs to the 
head. The brown would count up some 110,000, the black 
more than 100,000, while the red will fall below 90,000. ‘These 
are approximate figures; any one wishing to obtain greater 
exactness can do so by a little patience, and a careful count. 
A moderate estimate is that any of our readers, in their morn- 
ing toilet, will dress from forty to fifty miles of hair in the very 
few minutes usually given to that necessary operation. As 
the ordinary hair has a breaking capacity of about four ounces, 
a rope composed of all the hairs growing from a single well- 
covered head would be strong enough to lift at least 25,000 
pounds, or about 200-times the weight of the wearer. 

The first and most important condition of preserving the 
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health and attractiveness of the hair is that it shall be kept 
scrupulously clean, yet in many cases this is not by any means 
an easy task. There is nothing for which dust has a greater 
affinity than a thick head of hair, especially when slightly 
damp or oily. The flying particles lodge indiscriminately 
among the most attractive tresses or the unkempt shock of 
the careless laborer, and once lodged they cling with greatest 
persistence. Especially when traveling, the exposure to dust 
necessitates constant care in keeping the head and scalp 
clean. The face would tell its own story after a week or so of 
exposure, but the scalp is covered and the hair is a partner 
in untidiness. Usually, hair which is brushed for a few min- 
utes night and morning will require comparatively little extra 
care to preserve it in beauty and cleanliness. The brush is 
very much more efficient than the comb, but of course a time 
comes when neither will meet the requirements; and at 
reasonable intervals, depending upon circumstances, a careful 
washing of the hair and scalp is necessary. This will be 
greatly assisted if a little ammonia or borax is added to the 
water, which should be merely warm, neither hot nor cold. 
Another very excellent application in this connection is an 
egg thoroughly beaten and well rubbed into the roots of the 
hair, which, of course, must be immediately and carefully 
rinsed, else the last condition will be worse than the first. It 
is a mistake to suppose that any hair-dressing, pomade, or 
other application of that sort, will cleanse the scalp. They 
merely add another element of vexation, attracting and hold- 
ing the dust and the dirt, which a dry brush would very gener- 
ally remove. 

Promiscuous washing and frequent wetting of the hair is 
very detrimental, especially sea bathing, unless the salt water 
should be carefully washed out of the hair with fresh, soft 
water, and the hair carefully dried. Keeping the hair damp 
has an especially injurious effect, not only rendering it brittle 
and rough, but causing a disagreeable odor, which is annoy- 
ing to every one, and which can be easily prevented. When 
the head is to be washed, warm soft water with castile soap 
should be used. The hair should be immediately dried. An 
occasional shampoo, with a vigorous rubbing of the scalp with 
the finger ends, not only removes dirt and dandruff, but as- 
sists the circulation and promotes a healthy condition. As 
soon as the hair has been dried it should be carefully in- 
spected. The broken ends should be clipped to promote the 
gtowth, and this can generally be as well attended to at home 
as at the hands of a professional hair-dresser. 

Children’s hair, of course, needs peculiar attention. That 
of the boys may be kept closely cut, so that it will present no 
problems to the mother or maid; but with girls it is quite 
different. After their hair has been allowed to grow long, it 
should not be cut, according to good authority, as it will never 
afterwards attain the length it would have reached; yet many 
a mother thoughtlessly allows the hair of her little daughter 
to be shorn in order to save trouble :n properly caring for it. 
In the case of children, even more especially than of adults, 
a frequent and thorough brushing of the hair is essential to 
its best condition. The brush should not be too harsh, and 
should be judiciously used. Under these conditions a child 
will delight in the proper care, rather than be repelled. A 
few pleasant words, with a gentle deftness in the manipulation 
of comb and brush, do wonders toward lightening the task. 

For adults, as well as children, a universal motto should be 
“more brush, less comb.’”’ Gentleness and care in the use of 
the proper implements will make all the difference in the 
world in the condition of the hair. The brush should be fitted 
with natural colored bristles, and it need not, for ordinary use, 
be very expensive. It should be firm enough to penetrate 
through the hair to the scalp, and not so harsh as to leave a 
smart following its use. This is one reason why the brush is 


better than the comb—especially the “fine tooth comb,” 
which should be pretty much relegated to oblivion. Its ex- 
cessive use often leads to serious diseases of the scalp, the 
skin being broken and particles of poisonous dust being 
pressed into the wound, causing soreness and sometimes seri- 
ous results. A rubber comb is best, as the softness of its 
teeth is its recommendation. Any comb should be used very 
little except for parting the hair, but whether a comb or a 
brush be used, surely no wearer of long hair need be told 
that they should begin operations at the ends, and not near 
the roots of the hair, as by the latter method it is very éasy to 
break and tear away the new hairs with a great detriment to 
the whole. Above all, do not fear to use the brush too gener- 
ously. A recent writer tells of a school for young ladies in 
Pennsylvania where the requirement was that each student, 
before retiring, should give her hair 100 good strokes with the 
brush. Doubtless there was more or less murmuring, and 
perhaps some rebellion, but the fact remains that every one 
of the inmates had a beautiful head of glossy hair. If metal 
and horn combs should be tabooed, the metallic hair-brush 
and kindred contrivances should keep them company. Use 
brushes with bristles of moderate stiffness, use them faithfully 
but gently, and the result will not be disappointing. 

There is another consideration in connection with the use 
of the hair-brush, which, though it may scarcely need men- 
tion, should not be overlooked. The brush should be kept 
clean. It gives one a shudder to see the brushes and combs 
that are sometimes supplied at places of public resort. No 
one should ever think of using a public hair-brush, any more 
than a public tooth-brush, unless it becomes a matter of abso- 
lute necessity; but the fact remains that the individual article 
requires to be properly cared for, else it becomes an instru- 
ment of danger rather than a delight. If the case is not very 
aggravated the bristles may be washed in lukewarm water, to 
which a few drops of ammonia can be added. This will clear 
away the accumulated dust and dirt as by magic. The bristles 
can be rinsed in pure water, and allowed to dry in an airy 
place; the brush should not be exposed to the sun, nor should 
the back of it be wet at any time. Soda and soap soften the 
bristles, and if the back of the brush be of ivory it will turn 
yellow by their application. For general use it is better econ- 
omy to buy a cheap brush, and, after using it for a reasonable 
time, throw it into the fire and start afresh. ; 
Most of our readers will prefer to care for their hair at 


-home, either themselves or at the hands of a maid or a family 


friend; but sometimes it is desirable or necessary to employ 
a professional hair-dresser. Fortunately these are now to be 
found in all cities of moderate size, and most of them are 
quite proficient and trustworthy. It isa part of their profes- 
sion to attend ladies at their residences, where it is preferred, 
and in case of any affection of the scalp, it is very often de- 
sirable to have such services, which may be as effectual as 
those of a physician. 

So much for the general care of the hair in its normal con- 
dition. There are other considerations which should be 
briefly referred to; and while some of them may conflict with 
the demands of fashion, they should nevertheless be urged 
upon the attention of the thoughtful woman. If rough use of 
the comb or the brush be deprecated, what shall be said of 
many of the methods of curling and crimping the hair, by the 
use of hot irons and other appliances, in which the life is 
roasted out of it, its gloss and beauty destroyed, and its 
growth paralyzed, in order to produce a supposedly “ charm- 
ing effect”? “It is the fashion!” is an answer which admits 
of no argument. But the fact remains that if the real beauty 
of the hair is prized, the hot iron and its kindred accompani- 
ments should be pitched out of doors, for the benefit of the 
first wandering, rag-bag-bearing Italian. Soap is sometimes 
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used as an assistant in curling and crimping processes, but 
that also is injurious; the least harmful is the white castile 
soap, on account of its small per cent. of alkali. Cold tea is 
well known as an aid in curling the hair, and a simple decoc- 
tion may be prepared by simmering an ounce of quince seeds 
in a quart of water for 20 minutes, straining and bottling for 
use, the liquid being scented with some favorite aroma, if pre- 
ferred. The white of an egg is also sometimes used, or a 
thin solution of isinglass. All of these are harmless in every 
respect. 

As the hair is usually confined during the day, it should 
have freedom with the least possible restraint during the night. 
The best authorities advise a careful brushing for five or ten 
minutes previous to retiring, gathering it in a loose braid. It 
should not remain tightly twisted and fastened with hairpins 
during the night, not only on account of the breakage likely 
to ensue, but that the strain upon the scalp may be relieved 
and the circulation promoted. The rubbing of the scalp both 
night and morning is an aid to the use of the brush, in pro- 
moting the circulation and a healthy condition. 

Dandruff is probably the most prevalent affection of the 
scalp, as well as a source of annoyance. It should be borne 
in mind that dandruff pertains to the scalp and not to the hair, 
except as it becomes mingled with it. The most natural 
method of removing it is with the comb and brush, but the 
comb should be carefully used. Part the hair, and an operator 
will soon acquire the faculty of lifting the scales without scat- 
tering them through the hair. When this has been done the 
brush will remove the stray particles. It is better, however, 
to prevent the accumulation than to submit to the necessity 
of scraping it from the skin, and fortunately there are simple 
remedies which, in the majority of cases, are effective. 

An occasional shampoo with soap and water, or borax and 
water, or some simple mixture of that kind, once in two or 
three weeks, will often be found a necessity. A very good 
shampoo liquid for general use may be made as follows: 
Carbonate of ammonia, one drachm; carbonate of potassium, 
one drachm; water, four ounces; tincture of cantharides, one 
drachm; alcohol, four ounces; rum, one and one-half pints. 
Dissolve the carbonates in the water; shake well before 
using, moistening the scalp until a lather forms. Wash in 
cool water and rub dry. Fora permanent removal of dand- 
ruff it is better to take borax, half a teaspoonful; common 
sulphur, one heaping teaspoonful; pour over them one pint 
of boiling water. When cool, pour into a bottle; agitate fre- 
quently for three or four days, then strain. Moisten the scalp 
with this thoroughly three or four times a week. It is one of 
the most reliable preparations known for permanently remov- 
ing dandruff. 

The advent of gray hair is one of those epochs which we 
would be very glad to avoid. All the philosophizing in the 
world will not change the color back to the original, yet this 
will not quite reconcile us to this mark of advancing age. 
There are other causes, however, which induce grayness, such 
as severe illness, exhaustive brain-work and hereditary tend- 
ency. It would doubtless be better for every one to view 
the change with’ complacency, and allow nature to take its 
course, only giving the general care and treatment above in- 
dicated; but at any rate it is a good thing to avoid patent 
nostrums, which are mostly worthless, and sometimes danger- 
ous. A druggist can generally compound a better restorer 
than any of them. One of the simplest, and as good as any, 
is made of equal parts of French brandy and olive oil, and, of 
course, is entirely harmless. 

More annoying and quite as difficult of treatment is bald- 
ness. This, fortunately, is far less common among women 
than among men. Still, it is sufficiently frequent among 
women to make it a matter of interest. When a tendency to 


falling of the hair is noticed, it is quite customary to cut the 
hair short; but this is a useless sacrifice, as it seldom grows 
to any desirable length later, cannot be dressed in any pre- 
sentable manner, and the falling out is very rarely checked. 
Dandruff is undoubtedly sometimes the cause of baldness, 
and in this case, of course, removal of the cause prevents the 
result. An unhealthy condition of the scalp, accompanied 
with undue perspiration, is a very general cause, and it may 
be noted that persons who perspire freely are almost invari- 
ably baldheaded. When this tendency is noticed, the first 
effort should be to restore the scalp to a healthy condition. 
The use of a brush or the fingers, as previously indicated, will 
be found of great value. It must be persistent and contin- 
uous, however, since a few days or even a few weeks will pro- 
duce little perceptible result. Quinine tonic is an excellent 
application, and should be persisted in when the scalp shows 
an unhealthy condition and the hair begins to fall. If there 
is great dryness of the hair, an oily lotion is a necessity, but 
it should never be used in excess. Such an one is furnished 
by an eminent medical authority as follows: ‘Tincture of 

/cantharides, three ounces; oil of rosemary, one ounce; bay 
rum, six ounces; olive oil, one ounce. If there are symptoms 
of grayness, break up one ounce of rock sulphur, but do not 
powder it, and place this in the lotion. Working under a hot 
artificial light is a cause of baldness, and general debility of 
the system often manifests itself through the falling of the 
hair almost before it is realized otherwise. Contagious affec- 
tions of the scalp are also more numerous than is suspected, 
though men are more likely, through barber shops, to suffer 
from them. 

Many times the brush, properly used, will give the needed 
vitality and vigor to the healthy scalp. ‘There are cases, how- 
ever, when some application seems a necessity, either to fur- 
nish nourishment through the scalp to the hair, to modify its 
normal condition, or to change the color. There are many 
objections to oils and pomades, since they not only soil the 
head and clog the pores, but in the case of vegetable oils, give 
to the hair stickiness and an unpleasant odor. One of the 
simplest applications is a quinine wash made with bay rum to 
which small quantities of oil of rosemary and cantharides have 
been added. The amount of oil to be used may be varied at 
pleasure, or it may be omitted altogether when other tonics or 
washes are being used. The effect of this simple application 
is to strengthen the growth and darken the color of the hair. 
Sometimes in cases of grayness it will restore the color. 
Another method of treating heads that are heavily coated 
with dandruff is to wash them thoroughly once in two or three 
weeks with the egg mixture above mentioned, applying once 
in three or four days a borax and camphor wash. It may be 
made of two ounces of borax and one ounce of camphor, both 
powdered and dissolved in two quarts of boiling water; the 
proportion of borax and cainphor is not imperative and may 
be varied if thought best. It should be rubbed into the scalp 
with the fingers or a sponge, after which the hair should be 
rinsed with soft warm water and perfectly dried. A some- 
what stronger stimulant comes from the use of a little am- 
monia or weak tincture of cantharides, while some authorities 
recommend rubbing the scalp with a raw onion, to be followed 
by an application of honey, and of course a thorough rinsing 
with soft water. Where the hair is harsh and untractable, a 
favorite application is the white of an egg beaten to a froth, 
and thoroughly rubbed into the roots of the hair. This should 
be allowed to remain for some time, when it must be carefully 


removed by rinsing the hair in a mixture of equal parts of bay 


rum and water. In Germany this treatment is varied by using 
the beaten yolk of an egg. A wash to be used once a month 
or so is composed of half a teacupful of ammonia, a table- 


spoonful each of oil of bergamot and white castile soap, a tea- 
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spoonful of powdered borax and a quart of rain water. This 
should be thoroughly mixed and kept in a covered jar. A va- 
riation in the list of tonics is made by taking tincture of can- 
tharides, two drachms; castor oil, one ounce; bay rum, one- 
half a pint. Instead of the bay rum, alcohol made fragrant 
with a few drops each of the oils of bergamot, orange flowers 
and bitter almonds is allowable. It is to be used every day 
or two, unless it irritates the scalp, and should be rubbed in 
well with the ends of the fingers. 

To prevent the tendency to falling of the hair, numerous 
preparations are in the market. Few of them are desirable, 
while some are dangerous. One of the best known of this 
class is made of bay rum, distilled extract of witch-hazel, 
common salt, hydrochloric acid, and magnesia. Another such, 
scarcely less well known, is composed of cayenne pepper, 
castor oil, bay rum and alcohol. Among the youth of the 
previous generation, “ Bear’s grease” held a high place as a 
promoter of the growth of the hair. It may still be used, and 
at least is harmless. It is not necessary to buy the bottled 
and labeled article, with a high price, since its relation to any 
wild beast of the forest is very remote. The formula for its 
preparation is, one ounce of powdered gum benzoin to a 
pound of melted lard. Stir well together for five minutes, 
keeping it hot, then let settle. Pour off the clear, add a little 
perfume and put in wide-mouthed bottles. Another dressing 
which is highly commended is made by the mixture of a gill 
of sweet oil with three ounces of lime water, well shaken to_ 
gether. It is frequently bottled and sold under very preten- 
tious names. 

The well-known “sea foam,” now in use in every barber- 
shop, is made of.cologne water and ammonia water, each one 
ounce; alcohol, one-half a pint; water, one pint. This is a 
very good application, both cleansing and stimulating. After 
using it is well to rinse the hair with warm water. Another 
shampoo mixture for home use consists of one pint of water, 
five cents worth of powdered castile soap, two tablespoonfuls 
of alcohol, half the quantity of borax, and the yolk of two 
eggs. The eggs contain iron, which will be absorbed; the 
soap and borax will cleanse the skin, and the alcohol supply 
a sufficiency of heat to prevent cold. 

Dyeing or changing the color of the hair comes within a 
different field, and begins with the application of “ restorers,” 
most of which are merely stains or weak dyes under a less of. 
fensive name. Where anything of this kind is used, great 
care should be exercised, and the effect upon the system, es- 
pecially on the head, should be carefully watched. These 
dyes or stains are of two classes—those intended for darken- 
ing gray hair, and those for changing the natural shade to a 
more agreeable or fashionable color. In regard to these prep- 
arations and their uses we quote from a recognized authority : 
Pyrogallic acid, water and alcohol are the ingredients of one. 
Some hair may be made red or a reddish yellow by a solution 
of pure rouge in a weak solution of crystallized carbonate of 
soda, followed, when dry, by lemon juice or vinegar to fix the 
color. Tochange hair to a reddish orange, there is sometimes 
used a solution of tartar emetic, acidulated by some vegetable 
acid, and the color is fixed with neutral hydrosulphuret or the 
bisulphuret of ammonia. A few years ago many women with 
light hair dyed the same to a golden hue, it being then the fash- 
ion. Doubtless some of them, at least, used a preparation the 
active ingredient of which was the bichloride of tin, the color 
being fixed with the hydrosulphuret of ammonia. Where this 
is used on darker hair the same becomes a golden brown or 
auburn. In making the dark dyes some preparation of silver, 
the oxide or nitrate, is commonly used. The sulphate of iron, 
salt, wine and nutgalls make up another dark dye. A dense 

black is obtained by using the following materials: First the 
sulphuret of potassium in water. After moistening the hair 


with-that and allowing it to dry on, there should then be ap- 
plied a solution of nitrate of silver and water. After a few 
hours’ exposure to the light, hair so treated becomes very 

black. 
But, as said in the beginning, there are very few people, 
comparatively, who care to resort to dyes. And it is better 
so, for many of those on sale are absolutely poisonous, while 
the balance of them, if they do not injure the general health, 
are at least hurtful to the hair. As for a “ darkener”—some- 
thing that will merely darken the hair without discoloring the 
skin—there might be a satisfaction to some people in using 
it. But no one should trifle with any preparation of the sort 
unless they know its ingredients, and have been assured by a 
physician or chemist that it contains nothing injurious. An 
eminent lady physician was wont to advise her patients, who 
would cover up the finger marks of age, to use_the following 
to restore the color of the hair turning gray: Rust of iron, 
one drachm; strong old ale, one pint; oil of rosemary, 12 
drops. Put the mixture in a bottle, cork it loosely, shake it 
daily for ten or twelve days, then, after the mixture has set- 
tled, turn off the clear portion for use. Another prescription 
for the same purpose was as follows: Powdered sulphate of 
iron, one drachm; rectified spirit, one ounce ; oil of rosemary, 
1o drops; pure rain water, one-half pint; shake until mixture 
is complete. While using either of these it would, of course, 
be necessary to keep the hair clean. Probably they would 
serve the purpose and stay, for a time, at least, the natural 
changes. Certainly these darkeners are practically innocent. 
—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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OLEANING CARPETS. 

ERHAPS the most thorough way to clean a carpet, es- 
pecially a Brussels carpet, is to lay it on a clean grass- 
plat, face down, and beat it as it lies there. After 
being beaten thoroughly, it can be dragged by the 

corners over the grass, which will brush off all adhering dust, 
and the carpet will be cleaned in the most approved manner. 
To beat a carpet on a line is but an imperfect way, and the 
work is not as well done, unless by the most patient beating, 
besides not being as easy as the first mentioned way. The so- 
called carpet-beating machines in use in this country, are 
barbarous in their treatment of choice floor coverings. With, 
perhaps, 20 others, our carpets are tumbled about in a great 
cylinder, until they are folded in a thousand ways, and re- 
turned, instead of the stiff, firm carpet sent out, soft, limp 
articles, that have lost half their wearing qualities. 

In England, Ireland and Scotland the prudent housewife 
compelled the carpet-beaters to discard the rotary carpet de- 
stroyer, and automatic beating machines are now used, which 
beat carpets as near like hand-work as is possible for ma- 
chinery to do it. If living in a city, it will pay to employ men 
to take carpets out into the country and beat them, as above 
described. After comparing results, carpets will never be 
beaten by machinery again. 

Again, don’t let carpets be cleaned on the floor, as is being 
practiced in some cities. That slimy compound that is brushed 
on the carpet is only soft soap, nothing else, colored and per- 
fumed, perhaps, with sassafras. It is true that it makes the 
carpet look clean, but it is well known that more or less of 
that soap stays in the back of the carpet, having worked its 
way through, along the sides, and in the corners. A phy- 


sician, or any one versed in chemistry knows that this soap 
which stays in the carpet is resolved into common grease, at- 
tracting myriads of flies, carpet bugs, and insects of all kinds, 
besides decomposing and filling the rooms with dangerous 
grease, wool and dirt. 


gases, from this disgusting compound of 


—Mrs. Jules Doux. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A OHERRY LUNOHEON. 
The valley stretching for miles below 
Is white with blossoming cherry-trees, 
As if just covered with the lightest snow. 
— The Golden Legend. 

N the morning of the cherry-trees’ 
first bursting into snowy blossom, 
I said: “ There will be plenty of 
them this year. I can bottle and 
preserve them, and make some into 
jam, and have them stewed for 
every breakfast, and why not give 
a cherry luncheon to those enter- 
prising girls of the Cooking Club, 
showing my gratitude for pleasant | 
feasts at their hands, and entertain- 
ing them with some slight novelty ?” 
Next day, was made the purchase 
of linen for a dozen small doilies and three large ones, 
two of these suitable for platter cloths, the other a square 
for the table centre. 

When the falling petals from the blossoms first made mini- 
ature snow-storms everywhere, my handiwork was well be- 
gun. Eight weeks of leisure moments it took for me to 
finish it, and just eight weeks for nature to perfect her feast 
of cherries, and now the time is ripe for my pleasant purpose ; 
but alas for hospitable calculations, this has seemed to the 
wise head of our home government a most fitting period for 
the substitution of furnace and fire-place for base-burners, and 
for various other interesting changes which have compelled a 
hasty flight from such confusion and disruption as eleven 
different kinds of mechanics can easily accomplish. When 
we move back again, the weather will be hot, the cherries 
gone. Here follows, then, what wouw/d have been the menu 
for the cherry luncheon: The platter-cloths and doilies are 
hemstitched and embroidered with cherry fruit and leaves in 
several shades of green, washable silk. On the.centre square 
would have been a pitcher filled with fine branches of the 
brilliant fruit and glossy leaves. At each place, a card, tied 
with cherry-colored ribbon bow, and bearing a guest’s name, 
with an appropriate quotation, as, ‘“ The tree is known by its 
fruit,” “ With its luscious fruit of sunset hue,’’ “ Gleams of 
crimson,” “ Cherries are ripe.” 

There was to be, first, a mock-turtle soup, which with small 
stretch of the imagination might be called a rich Murillo 
cherry shade in colors. Any authority on cookery will con- 
tain directions for its preparation. Thin water crackers 
should be served with it. Next, there would have beena 
lobster omelette. Four well-beaten eggs to each three people, 
one tablespoonful of cream to each egg, one small teaspoon- 
ful of salt and one small saltspoonful of pepper to each four 
eggs. Cook on the top of the stove in clean granite-ware 
pie-pans, in which has been melted sufficient butter to cover 
the bottoms. Lift the egg with a fork while cooking, until the 
whole is thick, then spread with lobster, which has been 
broken fine, and heated in rich cream with seasoning. Fold 
as usual and serve, garnishing with lobster claws, or if using 
canned lobster, some of the more brilliant bits. With this, 
toasted bun, which is simply a round loaf of bread, made rich 
with shortening, cut in rounds, toasted, buttered and 
quartered before serving; also, a cherry marmalade, made 
by rubbing cherries (softened by heating) through a coarse 
sieve, boiling 20 minutes, adding half as much suyar as 
cherries, and boiling a few minutes longer. This will not 
stiffen, but may be served in a small bowl. 

Tongue loaf was to come next. Chop fine enough boiled 


of dry mustard, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley ; pepper 
and salt to taste—beef tongues varying in saltness. Moisten 
with two well-beaten eggs and one-half teacupful of beef or 
veal stock. Butter an earthen baking dish, pack the meat 
firmly into itand bake in a moderate oven three-quarters of 
an hour. Turn out ona platter, garnish with parsley and 
serve hot. With this, warm rolls and crumbed cauliflower. 
Boil the vegetable, as usual, head down, in salted water. Lift 
out carefully, when just tender, but not broken; place ina 
buttered baking dish; cover with cream sauce made with one 
pint of cream thickened with one tablespoonful of flour 
mixed with enough cold milk to make smooth; séasoned with 
salt, pepper and a little grated nutmeg. After covering the 
cauliflower with this sauce, sprinkle with fine crumbs and 
grated cheese. Brown in the oven. Having a handsome 
baking dish, I would have served the cauliflower in that, but 
it may be transferred to platter or tureen. Currant or other 
bright-colored jelly should accompany this course. 

The salad was to be of sweetbreads, parboiled 15 minutes in 
boiling salted water, cut in small pieces, browned quickly in 
butter, cooled and arranged in cups of crisp, white lettuce, 
garnished with bright nasturtium blossoms and served with 
mayonnaise, or boiled salad dressing. Salted zephyr or snow- 
flake crackers, sprinkled with grated cheese, with the salad. 
The dessert was to be acherry jelly; one box of gelatine 
soaked in a cup of cold water and dissolved in one cup of 
boiling water. Mix with a full quart of cherry juice. Mould 
as usual, first dipping the earthen form in cold water. 
Turn out on a platter or ice-cream dish, surround with 
whipped cream and dot that generously with candied cher- 
ries, made thus: Boil seeded cherries in a thick syrup, 
made with one teacupful of water to one pound of sugar. 
When the fruit is tender, remove from the stove, but let stand 
in the syrup two days. Remove from the syrup, drain, 
sprinkle each cherry with sugar, and let dry slowly in the 
sun. Plain cake or fruit crackers should be served with the 
dessert. Then would have come the fruit plates, with the 
cherry doilies under finger-bowls, holding, perhaps, some 
cherry leaves in the cool water. For fruit, some “cherry 
sticks ” made by tying cherries closely on a twig, stripped of 
all but a few of its green leaves at the end. Then coffee, 
crackers, and an Edam cheese, tied with cherry-colored 


ribbon. 
— Glin Burton. 


Original in Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
WE WELOOME JUNE BEOAUSE, 

Her roses never fail, 

She ushers summer in, 

She brings the native berry, 

She is the queen of months, 

This is earth’s blooming-time, 

She is so friendly, generous and fair, : 

Now bobolinks sing their rollicking songs, 

With her come visions of rest and vacation, 

The odor of new-mown hay pervades the air, 

Her days are longest and her birds are happiest, 

She brings the gentlest, balmiest breezes of the year, 

She brings suggestions of the restless sea and flapping sail, 

The sweet girl graduate in her muslin gown is with us 
again, 

Her days and nights are worth living and worthy of being 
remembered, 

The sweetness of all the apple-blooms seems to be linger- 


tongue to make one quart. Mix with six tablespoonfuls of 
cracker crumbs or dried bread crumbs, one-half teaspoonful 


ing in her lap, —Anna P. Payne 
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HOUSE-OLEANING WOES. 


Sing a song of sorrow, house-cleaning time is here, 

The crossest, wrong-side-up-est time you'll find in all the year; 
The carpets up, the windows down, the chairs piled in a heap, 
And not a moment’s peace you’ll have, except when wrapped in sleep ; 
Husband in the front hall, stumbling over pails, 

Wishes house and rubbish all consigned to—Wales! 

Wife, from depths of pantry, where mops and suds hold sway, 
Calls “John, just take a’cold bite—no time to cook to-day.” 
Man out in the garden making dust from carpets fly ; 

Maid is in the parlor setting furniture awry ; 

Scattered books and papers, smashed my fountain pen— 
Gloomily I vow, “ We’ll not clean (?) house again!” 


—-Jean Halifax. 
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PREPARATION FOR EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


FROM THE PoRTFOLIO OF “ONE WHO HAs BEEN THERE.” 


CORRESPONDENT asks in Goop 
HousEKEEPING for information con- 
cerning the best wardrobe for a lady 
about to travel a year in Europe. 
Having just returned from two years’ 
travel, my experience may be of 
service. If about to travel for a year, 
take as little as possible. In many 
places on the Continent an extra 
charge is made for all luggage not 
taken into the passenger carriage ; 
then, as there is no checking system 
in Europe, a trunk isa constant care. 

It must always be delivered at the station ten minutes before 
the train starts, as it must be weighed. Usually a wait of at 
least half an hour must be had before getting it, on arrival at 
any place, and very often it may not be had till the next day. 
This is especially so in going to Italy or Spain. The cus- 
tom-house examination is very tedious, if one has a trunk, but 
with a valise it is a mere form. Tobacco and cigars are the 
articles chiefly sought for. A valise is easily managed, as 
there are plenty of porters to carry luggage at every stopping 
place. An extra shawl-strap should be taken in the valise, for 
extra purchases, if such are wanted. 

First, as to the voyage over. An old woolen suit to wear 
on shipboard, with a good warm ulster and an extra shawl, are 
desirable. It is often quite warm below, but a/ways cold on 
deck. A good warm hood that will cover the back of the 
neck and protect and cover the hair, is convenient, when one 
does not feel equal to an elaborate coiffure. A steamer-chair 
will be needed, as none are provided by the company. This 
chair can be stored at the company’s office, and if wished a 
deck-suit can be done up and left with the chair, to use on 
the return voyage. Don’t forget that it is always cold on the 
Atlantic, and no matter how many wraps may be worn, more 
will be wished for. 


For a traveling dress, a good English serge is best, gray, or 


else black and white mixture. It will not tumble, will not 
‘show dirt nor dust, and will wear two years, if necessary. Let 
this be made as plain as possible, short enough to clear the 
ground by two inches (Italian streets are very dirty), and have 
a good, big, strong linen pocket. A soft felt hat is the best 
head-gear. A traveling rug or good shawl is a necessity, also 
an umbrella, but both are bought to better advantage in 
London. Get boots before leaving home, it is hard fitting an 
American foot abroad ; and be sure to take rubber overshoes, 
they will be often needed, especially in Germany ; and there 
they weigh four times as much and cost accordingly. It is 
not necessary to take a quantity of underclothing; it can be 
washed anywhere in 24 hours. Warmer underclothing will be 


needed than at home. It is well also to take an extra dress 
of some dark silk. Soft surah is preferable, made without 
many “ furbelows,” that it may ‘pack well in a valise. This is 
to wear at dinner. 

As for purchases abroad, almost everything can be bought 
somewhat cheaper in London, but not so much cheaper as 
people imagine. Prices are higher in Paris than in New 
York, with the exception of kid glovés. One can get them 
made to order at a little shop at 232 Rue de Rivoli in Paris 
for about 75 cents a pair for four buttons, and from that up. 
Florence is the best place to buy jewelry, especially turquoise 
and mosaic. The Florentine statuary is very cheap. It is 
safe to offer about one-third the original price. Naples is the 
only place for corals and cameos. Don’t buy lace in Brus- 
sels, as it can be got in London much cheaper. London is 
the place to buy books also. Of course France is the place 
for pictures, and a visitor should be there in May or June to 
attend the Salon exhibition. 

In traveling on the Continent, get Bedaeker’s guide-books. 
Look up the hotels, and, if intending to stop at any place for 
several days, write ahead for terms. Ask for a price includ- 
ing light and service, as they are always extra. When the 
price does not include lights, take candles along. The 
charge for lights is 50 cents a night for each person, and a 
dozen candles cost but 20 cents. Soap is always an extra, 
except in England. 

Those who ask for anything not on the bill of fare will pay 
handsomely for it. In all the Paris restaurants they charge 
for the table-cloth and napkins, to begin with. The Paris 
edition of the New York Heraéd will give a good deal of in- 
formation. Bedaeker’s gives a list of all the hotels and pen- 
sions, also cab fares, etc. The second-class hotels in Europe 
are as good as the first-class, except in the matter of style, 
and are much cheaper. They are generally more comfortable, 
and the cooking is just as good. A little knowledge of the 
language of the country goes a great ways, and reduces ex- 
penses wonderfully. Keep on hand a large stock of patience 
and all the Christian virtues, and be very wide awake all 
the time. 

As for custom-house duties on the return, a list made out 
three years ago, which has not materially altered, will be of 
service. Of course every person is entitled to a reasonable 
amount of personal effects, and all such in use abroad one 
year are free. 

Antiquities, not for sale, free. 

Books, new, 25 per cent. 

Books for colleges, libraries, or printed more than zo years, or in 
use abroad one year and not for sale, free. 

Bronze, manufactured, 35 per cent. 

Carpets, Aubusson, Axminster and all woven whole for room, 50 
per cent. 

Carpets, Brussels tapestry, printed on the warp or otherwise, 28 
cents per square yard and 35 per cent. 

Carpets, Brussels wrought by Jacquard machine, 44 cents per 
square yard and 35 per cent. 

Carpets, Saxony, Wilton and Tournay velvet wrought by the 
Jacquard machine, 70 cents per square yard and 35 per cent. 

Treble ingrain, three ply and worsted chain Venetian, 17 cents per 
square yard and 33 per cent. 

Velvet, patent or tapestry, printed on the warp or otherwise, 40 
cents per square yard or 35 per cent. 

China, porcelain and parian ware, plain, 45 per cent. 

China, gilded or decorated, 50 per cent. 

Clothing, wholly or in part wool, 50 cents per pound and 4o per 
cent. 

Clothing, linen, 40 per cent. 

Clothing, silk component, 60 per cent. 

Clothing, all other descriptions, 35 per cent. 

Coral, cut or manufactured, 30 per cent. 

Cutlery, table etc., 35 per cent. 
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Pen, pocket and jackknives, 50 per cent. 

Diamonds and other stones, unset, 10 per cent. 

Diamonds and other stones, set, 25 per cent. 

Engravings, 25 per cent. 

Furniture, 35 per cent. 

Furs, manufactured, 35 per cent. 

Gilt and plated wares, 35 per cent. 

Glass ware, 40 per cent. : 

Gloves, kid, 50 per cent. 

Gold and silver ware, etc., 40 per cent. 

Guns, 35 per cent. . 

Household effects, in use abroad one year, and not for sale, free. 

Jewelry, gold, silver or imitation, 25 per cent. 

Jet and imitations of jet, 35 per cent. 

Laces, silk, 60 per cent. 

Laces, silk and cotton, 60 per cent. 

Laces, thread, cotton, 30 per cent. 

Linen, table, traveling, etc., 30 cents or less per square yard, 35 per 
cent. 

Linen, table, traveling, etc., above 30 cents per square yard, 4o per 
cent. 

Musical instruments, 30 per cent. 

Paintings, to per cent. 

Paintings, if work of an American artist, free. 

Frames for paintings, 35 per cent. 

Photographs, 25 per cent. 

Pipes, meerschaum, wood and all other material, except common 
clay, $1.50 per gross or 75 per cent. 

Rubber boots, shoes and other articles wholly of rubber (not 
fabrics), 20 per cent. 

Rubber braces, suspenders, webbing, etc., unless in part silk, 35 
per cent. 

Rubber silk, cotton, worsted or leather, 50 per cent. 

Shawls, silk’, 60 per cent. 

Shawls, camel's-hair and other wools, 50 cents per pound and 40 
per cent. 

Silk, dress and piece, 60 per cent. 

Soap, fancy, perfumed, toilet, 10 cents per pound and 35 per cent. 

Statuary, marble, 1o per cent. 

Stereoscopic views, on glass or paper, 20 per cent. 

Umbrellas, silk or alpaca, 60 per cent. 

Velvet, silk, 60 per cent. 

Velvet, cotton or mostly cotton, 35 per cent. 

Watches, 25 per cent. : 

—C. R. M. 
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ROOKING THE BABY TO SLEEP. 


Just when the night shadows hover, 
Just when the dew falleth down, 
Just when the bluffs brightly over, 
Gleameth a crescent, a crown; 
Just when the crickets are chirping, 
Just when the gold stars out-peep, 
Sweet ’tis to sit in the twilight, 
Rocking the baby to sleep. 


Oh, the dear little hands that are stirring 
In tired and tender unrest, 

Oh, the murmurous voice that is purring, 
Oh, the head cuddled close to my breast! 

Floateth in fragrance of flowers,— 
Sorrowful-swift the tears leap— 

Sad ’tis to sit in the twilight, 
Rocking the baby to sleep. 


Hush! for the white lids are falling, 
Hush! the rose lips are apart, 
Hush! for 1 hear a voice calling, 
Deep in the heart of my heart: 
“Trust your lamb to the Shepherd, 
Trust him your treasure to keep! ”’ 
Hush! lest you waken the baby, 
Hush! for the baby’s asleep. 
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IN THE SIOK-ROOM. 
HELPING THE DOCTOR IN FOURTEEN WAYS. 


Honor a physician with the honor due unto him for the uses which ye 
may have of him.—Zcclesiasticus xxxviii: v. 1. 


HERE are probably but few of us who 
have not at some time echoed warmly 
the words from Ecclesiasticus, which 
stand at the head of this paper, and 
which we hear read as the first lesson 
on St. Luke’s Day. Our thoughts run 
back to the times of sickness and 
anxiety, when we have felt our own 
powerlessness to help, and when the 
face of the physician has been to us as 
the face of an angel. We thought 
then that nothing we could say or do 
would ever express our gratitude, as 
his wise and unceasing care was 
permitted to draw back, as it were, 
from the very brink of the grave, the life which was dear to 
us as ourown. This gratitude is doubtless very real at the 
time, but does it last? Does it bear any fruit? Do we ever 
think afterward, ‘ Here is a man who has done much for me, 
what can I do in return to make his hard life less hard?” 
Many will look upon their relation to their medical man in a 
purely business light, and feel that when they have paid his 
bill all things are equal between him and them. So be it, 
only let them at least pay at once and without grumbling. 
But to those who feel that money alone cannot pay the debt 
they owe, we offer a few suggestions for making a doctor’s 
life easier and happier. They are not at all romantic, purely 
practical. 

1. When it is necessary again to send for medical service, 
do so, if possible, before the physician goes out for his morn- 
ing round of visits. Do not delay till he has come in tired, 
having possibly been in the very street in which you live. No 
one outside a doctor’s family knows the unnecessary wear 
and tear caused by late calls. 

2. If possible, send a note stating which member of the 
family is ill, and briefly detailing the symptoms, then the 
doctor will know whether the case requires his immediate 
attention, or whether he may take it in his ordinary round 
of visits. ; 

3. If unable, from any cause, to send a note, at least try to 
send some one who can write a comprehensible message on 
the slate which should be kept in every doctor’s hall. We 
have known the following message to be left: 


“Come right off; our baby has swallowed a big brass pin. 
Mary JONEs.” 


No address given. The doctor, on coming in, at once ran 
over in his mind the Jones families who.were on his list. Mrs. 
John Jones was evidently out of the question; she was a 
widow with one grown-up son, but Mrs, Thomas Jones and 
Mrs. Price Jones were both mothers of large, young familes, 
whose infants were equally gifted with abnormal appetites, 
prompting them to a diet of pins, buttons, coppers and con- 
centrated lye. Should he hurry to the west, Mrs. Thomas 
Jones’ youngest hope might probably succumb to the in- 
jurious effect of the pin; while if he took an eastward course 
the family of Mrs. Price Jones might have to bewail their 
baby’s untimely death. Fortunately a panting little sister 
arrived the second time and solved the problem, but what a 
mutual advantage if the address had been left at the start. 

4. In case of poisoning, be sure to send word, if known, 
what poison has been taken, as the doctor may then be able 


—Kate M. Cleary. 


to bring with him an antidote in time to save life. 
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5. When the doctor comes, let him be received by the mis- 
tress of the house, if possible, who will give him any details 
necessary, take him to the sick-room, answer any questions 
he may ask, take his orders and go out with him to hear his 
report on the case. It is most confusing for a medical man to 
meet on his arrival, we will say, the mother, the grandmother 
and the aunt of the patient, not to mention the nurse. Such 
cases do occur. “Oh! doctor,” says the young mother, 
“Johnnie is in a burning fever and has a dreadful rash. Yes- 
terday he was quite well and ”—‘ Mary!” chimes in grand- 
mamma, “how can you say such a thing? Why, when I 
came over last evening his feet were quite cold, and I told 
you the dear child was going to be ill, he was so sleepy.” 
Then auntie and nurse add their opinions, and how is the 
doctor to know what is the truth? 

6. Do not discuss the case before the patient. 

7. Have a pencil and slip of paper and write down _at once 
the instructions received. It is most trying for a medical 
man to be called back when he has reached the foot of the 
stairs, because Mrs. Smith has forgotten whether the patient 
is to have one wine-glassful of milk every two hours, or two 
every hour. 

8. Try to be exactly accurate in statements. Do not say, 
“Not a thing has passed my lips since yesterday morning,” 
unless you have been absolutely fasting since then. Sucha 
statement is often made and the doctor has to cross-examine, 
as if he were the counsel for the prosecution, before he finds 
that tea and bread and butter are not counted as anything at 
all. Perhaps it is useless to try to combat the popular prej- 
udice that milk counts for nothing, while it is, in fact, a quite 
perfect food for any one lying in bed and undergoing no ex- 
ertion. And do please not say, “I did not close my eyes 
once last night,” when there were merely some wakeful hours. 
A girl assured the writer a few days ago that she had not 
closed her eyes during the whole voyage from Liverpool to 
Quebec, and yet she was quite well and showed no signs of 
fatigue on her arrival. 

9. Do not have children or dogs in the sick-room during the 
doctor’s visit. It is hard for him to make his diagnosis while 
his attention is diverted by the little cherubs who pull the 
skirts of his coat, or the doubtful friendliness of the dog that 
is investigating his ankles. It is really dangerous to allow a 
pet dog in the room, as, from its very affection for its master, 
the creature is apt to resent his being touched by a stranger, 
especially if, as is sometimes the case, the patient may have 
to be put to some pain. 

1o. Carry out faithfully and exactly the orders given by the 
medical man. It is disheartening for him to give all his 
thought and skill to a case and yet have no good results, 
simply because his instructions are neglected. 

11. “ Trust me not at all, or all in all,” should be the doc- 
tor’s motto. If entire confidence in the medical adviser be 
wanting, either write him a polite note, asking him to send 
his account, pay it and do not send for him again ; or, if the 
case is a serious one, suggest having a consultation, and see 
whether the consultant, who is usually a man of standing, ap- 
proves the doctor’s treatment. Never consult two physicians 
at the same time without mentioning the fact to each; to do 
so is a serious breach of medical etiquette and is considered 
a great slight to the one first consulted. 

12. When consulting a medical man in his own house, doso 
in his office hours. Do not go just at the time when he takes 
his meals “ because I am sure to catch him then.” So far as 
possible he certainly should be allowed to take his food in 
comfort at proper hours. 

13. Finish the professional interview with him in his con- 
sulting-room, and do not continue detailing symptoms in the 
hall when being shown out. Much as he may be, and doubt- 


less is, interested in the case, he will scarcely care to discuss 
it within ear-shot of his family and servants. 

14. It will hardly be necessary to remind the hospitable 
readers of Goop HousEKEEPING that in the country, where 
the doctor has had a long, cold drive or ride, a cup of hot 
coffee or soup will often be a much appreciated attention. 
—An M. D.’s Wife. 
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FOR THOSE WHO “GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS.” 
Chicken Soup with Cream. 

Three pints of the water in which a chicken has been boiled, with 
all fat removed, one pint of rich cream, four eggs, one cupful of 
bread crumbs, salt, pepper and celery salt. Heat the water to the 
boiling point. Boil the eggs 25 minutes and mash the yolks with 
the bread crumbs, which should be softened in a little milk. Heat 
the cream to near boiling, stir it gradually into the eggs and crumbs, 
pour the mixture into the chicken water and boil five minutes. 
Season to taste with salt, pepper and celery salt, and a little onion, 
if preferred. Toasted crackers may be added. 


Ham Omelet. 

Six eggs, one tablespoonful of flour made smooth in a little milk, 
two-thirds of a cupful of very finely chopped fried ham, all Jean. 
Beat the yolks thoroughly, add the flour and milk, and the ham, 
and, lastly, the whites beaten to astiff froth. Beat all together and 
pour into a hot and well-buttered spider. Shake gently while the 
omelet is cooking a rich golden brown on the bottom. When 
nearly done set the spider in a hot oven until the omelet has begun 
to brown on top. Double over carefully and serve immediately on 
a hot platter. If preferred without ham, use salt to taste. A very 
pretty omelet is made by reserving three whites and placing them, 
beaten stiff, on one-half the omelet when partly cooked, and then 
doubling the other half over them. 


Scalloped Fish. 

Pick fine the remnants of fresh fish left from dinner, either baked, 
boiled or fried, removing all bones and skin. Butter a pudding 
dish and lay in the fish in layers, seasoning each layer with bits of 
butter, salt and pepper. Spread one-half of a cupful of cracker 
crumbs over the top, well buttered, pour enough milk over the 
whole to quite thoroughly moisten it, and bake zo minutes in a 
quick oven. Any kind of fish will do, but fried halibut is the nicest. 
Halibut requires a little more milk than fresh cod. 


Potato Soup. 
Three pints of rich milk, one pint of mashed potato, two table- 


.spoonfuls of butter, pepper and salt to taste. Boil the milk, add 


the potato and boil again, stirring frequently that the potato may 
become thoroughly dissolved, and season just before serving. 
Serve very hot. 


Onion Soup. 

Three pints of milk in which six good-sized onions have been 
boiled makes a delicate and delicious soup, seasoned to taste with 
butter, salt and pepper, and thickened, if desired, with a table- 
spoonful of corn-starch made smooth in cold milk. Onions are 
much nicer boiled in milk than in water. 

Baked Rice with Cheese. 

One pint of boiled rice, half a cupful of grated cheese, placed in 
alternate layers in a buttered earthen dish. Spread powdered 
cracker over the top with bits of butter, and over the whole pour 
one egg well beaten, one cupful of milk, one saltspoonful of dry 
mustard, half a teaspoonful of salt and a shake of cayenne pepper, 
thoroughly beaten together. Bake 20 minutes in quick oven and 
serve very hot. 

Beef Tea. , 

Cut two pounds of lean beef very fine with a sharp knife. Pour 
a pint of cold water over it, and let it stand for several hours in a 
double boiler on the back of the stove, where it will heat to the 
boiling point but not boil. When the juice is all extracted from 
the meat, so that the meat is white, drain off the liquid and salt 


to taste. 
—M. T. P. 
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THE GIRL THAT WILL BE WANTED. 
IN THE MAKING OF THIS OLD EARTH AN EDEN. 


HE coming woman is anxiously awaited 
by the 2oth century. She is but a slip 
of a girl now, but when the new cent- 
ury dawns, with all its gracious 
promises, she will be there to meet it, 
equipped for its victories and its 
defeats. Indeed, is it too much to 
say that the girl, a woman then, may 
do much to prove that life is worth 
living in the new century? Society 
and civilization are to be determined 


largely by women. Whether they be | *Ne | Bac 
| training of to-day evolve these characteristics? Some facts 


allowed to vote or not, they will have a 

part in moulding human life. This isa 

strategic point—the training of our 
girls. Mothers have alarge responsibility put upon them in 
the nurture of their daughters. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to lead them along the perilous path toa gracious 
womanhood. 

What shall be the characteristics of the girl, that will be 
wanted in 1900? (1.) Genuine modesty ; an intelligent purity 
of thought and act. Innocence is not prudery, ignorance is 
not virtue. Our girls should understand the perils and 
dangers that beset this temple of the body; they should have 
an exact and truthful knowledge of the mysteries of physical 
life. The bloom of the blushing peach is not impaired by in- 
sight into the mystery of prenatal life, birth and progress 
toward maturity. No shadow will lie on the consciousness of 
any maiden, because she is perfectly aware of the obligations 
the fact of her sex has conferred upon her. She should have 
a frank and genuine interest in those questions which the vile 
may have distorted to their own evil purposes, but which are 
a legitimate subject of thought. An honest, intelligent con- 
tact with physiological facts will be as a corset of steel to pro- 
tect her maturing life. 

Modern life threatens genuine modesty in our girls ; ignor- 
ance is often allured by flippant word into unwise thought. 
Modesty is the basis of all noble womanhood ; it is the flower 
of maidenhood, the inexpressible charm of every young girl. 
It is not ignorance, a simpering prudery. It is the citadel of 
a pure heart. 

(2.) A robust physical life; less nerve, more muscle. If 
the coming girl is not to be a “ bundle of nerves ” in 1900, the 
basis of a healthy, physical life must be laid now. The nerv- 
ous system is abnormally developed to-day; the body is 
allowed, often, to adjust itself to the heavy demands made 
upon it. The girl that will be wanted by and by must have 
more muscle. Invalid women are the rule in every com- 
munity of American life. Is it a dispensation of Divine 
Providence that such is the fact, or are there purely physical 
causes that have much to do with the frail tenure many of 
our women have upon life? Is this deterioration of physical 
fibre to go on, the house of clay but a weak and shaking 
structure for a life attenuated to the very last degree of sensi- 
tiveness? Misery, madness and death lie along this line. 
There will be room enough for the girl who has a robust, 
physical life, whose body is not the asylum of a tortured 
spirit. Culture that neglects the body is preparing a scor- 
pion whip that will lash the physical life into despair. A 
sound body will be the crying need of a coming age. The 
coming girl will be handicapped by generations behind her, 
but something may be done for her. The extreme finish of 
her culture she may spare, but not a particle of vitality. 

(3.) “ Faculty.” A provincialism of New. England, that 
means much, Ability to turn one’s self, power of adaptation, 


skill, knack, the happy turn to meet the present moment. 
How much it can accomplish sometimes! Its presence or 
absence may decide grave questions ; often, the girl that has 
it, in that century so soon to be ushered in, will find a large 
place to fill in life, and duties rich in results to herhand. Its 
possessic n is more valuable than the polish of foreign travel, 
the veneer of society contact. It is indispensable to the 
mother of the home, if she is to reach the large ideal of her 
life. Its absence has rung the kneli of domestic peace in 
many a home. Only the school of experience will teach it, 
the seminary and society cannot impart it. A girl has never 
“finished ” her education until she has something of it. It 
will often supply the place of technical knowledge, and enable 
one with limited parts to occupy responsible places in life. 
The coming girl needs this above all, “ Faculty.” Will the 


intimate the negative. 

The character and atmosphere of our fiction. There is much 
of the fiction of the present day that distills poison. It leaves 
a subtle blight upon the half-open rose. It destroys the frank 
gaze of childhood. It suggests the question often, is life 
worth living? Genuine modesty is not fostered by much of 
our popular literature. It breeds discontent, it sugar-coats 
evil, it covertly sneers at virtue. Healthy, inspiring fiction 
always has its place. It is peculiarly attractive to girls; but 
when genius casts a glamour over evil, and hides it under the 
witchery of words, no girl can breathe the vitiated atmos- 
phere, and have a healthy, moral life. The book in the hand 
will undo the training of years. Motherhood, with all its 
sweet influences, is no match for brilliant genius, suggesting 
evil, ina fascinating book. We do well to exercise a wise 
caution in the books we allow our daughters to read; a 
serpent may be concealed between the attractive covers. 

The neglect of health-prcducing habits ana sensible physical 
culture. Late hours, hot rooms, continued excitement are 
doing their work. Even the sea, the fashionable spa, the 
grand tour, will not replace exhausted vitality. The girl 
buds into the woman, in a moment, and her physical life is 
not prepared for the new demands then to be made upon 
it. The habits of life which the American girl has acquired 
will never produce a sound mind in a sound body. She 
neglects her body fearfully, and she gives little attention to 
systematic, scientific training of her corporeal life. These 
facts have their exceptions, but the custom of the age is true 
to these statements. -The temple of God is fast losing its 
divine outline. When it shall become fashionable to make 
physical health of the first consequence, and adopt a scien- 
tific culture to that end, there will be the promise of a genera- 
tion of girls that will be wanted. 

The failure to put personal responsibility upon our girl. She 
is guarded too closely. She is sheltered too carefully. I know 
a young lady, happily married, who boasted, soon after, that 
“she did not know how to do housework and she was not 
going to learn.” What a future there is for such a girl! The 
mother who neglects to teach her daughter in household 
lore, who never places responsibility upon her, who makes a 
baby of her until she is married, is guilty of a grave mistake. 
She has much to answer for. The social and domestic trage- 
dies that are so frequent might, perhaps, have been avoided, 
ifthe mother had really been a mother to her child. Most 
homes offer a school for the growing girl where she may 
develop a helpful life, if the mother at the expense of her 
own life does not bear all the domestic burdens. 

The girl that will be wanted will have much to do, in 
moulding a nation yet unborn. Ifshe have genuine modesty, 
united with a robust physical life, and possessing faculty, she 
may do much in making this old earth an Eden. 

—A Country Parson, 
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A BIRTHDAY SONG. 


A wish for the woman I love, 
God bless her! 
A wish that the birthday may always glow 
With love and with sunshine and flowers that blow 
For the patient heart, the tender and true, 
And yield their sweet fragrance her whole life through, 
For the woman I love, 
God bless her! 


A hope for the woman I love, 
God keep her! 
A hope for the dawn of a glad birthday, 
When the tear-filled years shall be rolled away, 
As the stone was rolled from the sepulcher, 
And the angels sing the birth song to her, 
To the woman I love, 
God keep her! 


A thought for the woman I love, 
God rest her! 
God bless her, keep her and love her for aye, 
And smile on the steps of her earthly way, 
And lead her, Himself, with her toil-worn hand 
Held close in His, to the saadowy land— 
Even down to that land— 


God rest her! 
—Olla Perkins Toph. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MR. SELBY’S LOST WATOH, 


AND TEARING A HousE Down To FIND IT. 


N the course of a certain complicated busi- 
ness transaction, Mr. Selby came into 
possession of a very fine old-fashioned 
English watch. It had a double gold 
case, and the finest chronometer balance 
movement. The gentleman from whom 
he obtained it assured Mr. Selby that it 
cost one hundred pounds, and was as 
fine a time-keeper as was ever produced 
in the United Kingdom. Quite natu- 
rally, Mr. Selby prized this watch in pro- 
portion to its intrinsic value and admira- 
ble time-keeping qualities. He never 
tired of displaying to his friends the 

' peculiar construction and superior work- 
manship of his rare treasure. He would press a spring and 
remove the outside case, laying it aside with a smile, as much 
as to say “There, already, is the full value of one of your 
cheap American watches!” Then he would pry open the 
inner case with his penknife, and with the greatest care lift 
upon its hinge the plate bearing the movement, and point 
admiringly to the jeweled chronometer works. ‘“ Did you ever 
see a movement like that?” he would exclaim; and then, as 
his friends crowded around, he would let the works back into 
place, declaring that he could trust no man’s breath except 
his own amongst such delicate wheels and springs. 

And yet Mr. Selby would not wear a chain, for the further 
protection of his valuable watch. He had never carried a 
chain with his old silver watch, yet he had never lost that. 
Why, then, should he go to the expense of buying a chain 
suitable for the chronometer balance? Besides, Mr. Selby 
had gotten into the habit of not wearing a watch-chain, and 
as he was a man who was very set in his ways, he actually 
shrank from making any new departure of this sort. So he 
went about with the English watch loose in his vest pocket; 
and in reply to his wife’s frequent reminder that he ought to 
buy a watch-chain, he always replied,- “Mrs. Selby, I be- 
lieve I know how to take care of a watch.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Selby had some misfortunes with his 


chronometer, which might have been prevented even by the 
use of a cheap steel chain. One day heand Mrs. Selby were 
washing the plantsin the bath-tub, which was half full of 
water. Suddenly, as Mr. Selby leaned over to pick up a 


geranium pot, the big watch slipped from his pocket, splashed 


into the water and sank to the bottom of the tub. Mr. Selby 
dropped the geranium pot, which fell into the water, deluging 
him from head to foot, and sinking directly on top of the 
watch. When the latter was at last rescued, Mr. Selby held 
it to his ear with a trembling hand. 

“T thought you said you knew how to take care of a watch?” 
remarked Mrs. Selby, with a tinge of sarcasm in her tone. 

“So I do,” replied Mr. Selby, with justifiable pride. “It’s 
going yet !” : 

At another time Mr. and Mrs. Selby were in New York 
city, for a week’s shopping. One day, on Broadway, Mr. 
Selby stopped, and pulled out his watch to see if it was time 
to go forluncheon. His action was rather hasty, and, un- 
fortunately, the ring slipped from his fingers and the ponder- 
ous watch fell on the pavement. Immediately it divided 
itself into three portions. The outside case came off and 
rolled in one direction; the inside case burst open and rolled 
in another; and the precious chronometer movement was 
detached and rolled in a third direction. Mr. Selby pursued 
the works, Mrs. Selby ran after one of the cases, and a friendly 
policeman picked up the othercase. Then a grand ensemble 
was hastily effected, and Mr. Selby put the watch to his ear 
with an apprehension that expressed itself in every line of 
his face. But at once his anxious look gave place to a broad 
and sunny smile. ‘“ My dear,” he exclaimed, with pardonable 
emotion, “it is still going !” 

But at last there came a time when Mr. Selby sincerely 
wished that he had taken the advice of his wife and purchased 
awatch-chain. One evening, at the instigation of Mrs. Selby, 
he climbed up through the trap-door into the small attic in the 
top of the house, to look for a lunch-box; for the Selbys 
were to have a family picnic on the morrow. The attic was 
full of papers (which the Selbys always saved to put under 
carpets), boxes, wrecked furniture, government reports, dis- 
carded clothing and other rubbish. It was a small attic, not’ 
high enough to standerect in; and it was as much as a man’s 
phrenological consistency was worth to go groping around in 
it, under the most favorable circumstances. The roughly- 
plastered walls were unfinished, and there was quite a wide 
gap between the ends of the floor-boards and the lath of the 
walls. Mr. Selby dug around in the rubbisn for a while, 
and finally found the kind of box he wanted. He handed it 
to his wife, through the trap-door, and came down. 

Three or four hours later, as Mr. and Mrs. Selby were on 
the point of retiring, Mr. Selby put his hand into his vest 
pocket to take out his watch and wind it. Instantly he turned 
very pale. Mrs. Selby, who was standing at the mirror letting 
down her hair, noticed even in his reflected image the change 
in her husband’s color and expression, and turned about in 
alarm. 

“*T—I have lost my watch!” gasped Mr. Selby. 

“Just what I told you,” said Mrs. Selby. 

Mr. Selby began to ransack all his pockets, with frantic 
haste. Then he tore off his coat and felt all around the lining 
of his vest. He also examined the lining of his coat, and 
felt up and down the legs of his trousers. Last o’ all, in des- 
peration, he pulled off his shoes,and held them upside down. 
The watch was not there. Evidently, it was secreted in no 
part of his clothing. Then Mr. Selby began to walk rapidly 
about the room, slapping himself and thinking with terrible 
intensity. 

“ Possibly you left it on the desk at your office?” suggested 


| Mrs. Selby. 
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Mr. Selby stood still and fairly glared at his wife. ‘“ Mrs. 
Selby,” he said, severely, “I never take my watch out of my 
pocket without returning it when I get done with it.” Then 
he began to prance around the room again. 

Another suggestion instantly occurred to Mrs. Selby, and it 
was so good that she could not keep it to herself, even if her 
husband was uppish and cross. “ Perhaps,’ she said, “ you 
dropped it out of your pocket while you were rummaging up 
garret, a while ago.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Selby, his face brightened at once. 
“That is something like it. Perhaps I did. I will go right up 
and see.” Mr. Selby got the step-ladder and crawled up into 
the attic again. Then his wife handed the lamp upto him, 
and he began to search. In about ten minutes he presented 
a dusty and disappointed face at the trap-door, and 
called out: 

“T don’t believe it’s here, Elvira. I have looked every- 
where and can’t find it.” Mrs. Selby stood at the foot of the 
step-ladder, in deep thought. All at once she exclaimed, 
“ Charles, I have it!” 

Mr. Selby almost fell through the trap-door in his eager- 
ness. ‘Where did you find it?” he demanded. “Give it to me!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean the watch,” replied Mrs. Selby; “ only 
a possible clew for finding it. It occurs to me now that, 
while you were up garret looking for that lunch-box, I heard 
asound like something falling down inside the wall. Could 
it be that you dropped your watch between the floor-boards 
and the laths, and that it went down between the outside and 
inside walls?” 

“ Elvira,” exclaimed Mr. Selby, after a moment’s reflection, 
“T verily believe that you have discovered the key to the 
mystery! Such a thing might very likely have happened. If 
the watch did go down between the walls, however, it will be 
aday’s job to get it again; so we had better let the matter 
rest where it is until to-morrow.” 

The next day, before going down to his office, Mr. Selby 
rigged up a candle with a gauze wire screen around the flame, 
and taking it up garret, let it down between the walls with a 
long piece of brass wire. He found that the open space ex- 
tended clear to the base-boards of the lower floor, but in spite 
of his illuminating apparatus he was unable to pierce the 
deep gloom which prevailed between the walls. “I see but 
one way to recover the watch,” he remarked to Mrs. Selby, 
“and that is to cut a hole through the wall in the parlor at the 
point where the watch is most likely to have fallen, and then 
search for it on the floor-board.” 

“Why Charles” exclaimed Mrs. Selby, in consternation ; 
“cut through that handsome wainscoting that we have just 
had painted at such expense? You surely couldn’t have the 
heart! And what would you doif you shouldn’t find the 
watch after you had cut the hole?” 

“Cut another,” replied Mr. Selby, thoughtfully. 

“Cut another!” cried Mrs. Selby, raising her hands in 
dismay. 

“Ves, and keep on cutting till we find it!” exclaimed her 
husband. “I’d rathertear down the whole house and build a 
new one, than lose that watch.” 

“What foolish talk!” cried Mrs. Selby. “It can’t be that 
you are in your right mind, Charles.” 

“We shall see,” replied Mr. Selby, ominously, as he started 
for his office. 

That evening, right after supper, Mr. Selby got out his 
chest of tools and marched into the parlor. He was followed 
by the entire family, loudly protesting against the proposed 
act of vandalism. To this chorus of remonstrance, however, 
Mr. Selby paid not the slightest attention. He coolly cal- 
culated the spot at which, if the watch had fallen from the 
attic, it would most probably be lying, and set to work. At 


the first stroke of the hammer on the chisel Mrs. Selby began 
to weep, and her daughter followed her example. Mr. Selby 
turned and regarded them for a moment with severe dis- 
pleasure. Then he resumed his iconoclastic labors. It was 
not long before he had chiseled, bored and battered in the 
frescoed wall a hole large enough to admit a quart basin. 
Then he stopped to take breath and contemplate his handi- 
work. By this time Mrs. Selby had ceased weeping and 
stood beside her husband, pale, but resigned. Tom and 
Henry, the boys, had already begun to take a professional in- 
terest in the job, and Angelina had brought the dust-pan and 
broom, to sweep up the litter at the earliest possible op- 
portunity. 

“TI guess the hole is large.enough for me to get my arm 
through,” said Mr. Selby. “Aha!” he exclaimed, as he 
lurched forward into the opening up to his shoulder, “it is 
quite large enough. Now we shall see if the watch is here.” 
First Mr. Selby felt with his right arm along the boards to the 
left, until his hand touched the joist on that side. Then he 
reversed the process, inserted his left arm and felt along till 
he reached the joist on the opposite side. ‘The watch is not 
here,” he announced, disappointedly. Then he withdrew his 
arm, stood up, dusted himself, and moved his box of tools a 
little farther to the right. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Mrs. Selby, anxiously. 

“T am going to make another hole,” said Mr. Selby. 

“O Charles—don’t! please don’t!” pleaded his wife. 

“You women folks, keep still !” cried Mr. Selby, doggedly, 
wiping the sweat from his brow. “I have set out to find that 
watch, and I propose to do it.” 

All expostulations were now drowned in the racket which 
Mr. Selby made with his hammer and chisel. Skill comes 
with practice, and in much less time than had been consumed 
in making the previous hole Mr. Selby had constructed a new 
opening, which he evidently regarded asa masterpiece, for 
he spent several minutes in trimming its edges artistically. 
Then he inserted his arms in turn, and felt to the left and 
right, as before. Nothing but bits of mortar, however, met 
his groping finger-tips, and once more he announced that the 
watch was not there. 


“ And now, of course,” suggested his wife, hopefully, “ you. 


will give up the search ?” 

*T shall do no such thing, Mrs. Selby,” replied the head of 
the family. “I think that I have been going in the wrong 
direction so far, and I shall now dig a hole on the other side 
of the first one.” Accordingly, Mr. Selby removed his box of 


‘tools and commenced operations on the left. His face beamed 


with expectation, as he thrust his arm into this third hole; but 
the hopefulness soon died out, as he remarked : 

“T donot understand it at all, Elvira. The watch is not 
even here.” 

“Well, then, we will put the tools away and go and have a 
game of whist,” replied Mrs. Selby, cheerfully, taking hold of 
the box. 

“No, no, not just yet, my dear—not just yet !” said Mr. 
Selby, gently but firmly detaining the box. “Ha!” he ex- 
claimed, as his eye suddenly fell on the window-frame above 
him. “I think I have it now! The watch has lodged on the 
top of that window-frame.” 

Poor Mrs. Selby uttered a cry of hopeless dismay. As if it 
were not enough for Mr. Selby to decorate the base of the 
frescoed wall with great ragged holes, but he must needs 
extend his handiwork half way up to the ceiling! “O 
Charles!” she wailed. “You surely do not think of mak- 
ing one of those dreadful holes over the window-frame ?” 

“That is just what I think of doing, Mrs. Selby. Henry, 
you and Tom bring me the step-ladder immediately.” 

When the step-ladder arrived Mr. Selby climbed up with his 
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hammer and chisel, and soon bits of lath and plaster began to 
patter merrily on the carpet. “I am almost certain I shall 
find the watch here,” he announced, as he handed down his 
tools and proceeded to investigate the gap in the wail. But 
the watch was not there—at least, not as far as Mr. Selby 
could reach. So sure was he that he should find it on the 
window-frame, however, that he made two more holes besides 
the first, and only desisted when he had run his hand the en- 
tire length of the window-frame. By this time, considering 
the house practically pulled down anyway, Mrs. Selby and 
Angelina had retired, leaving the destroyer to work his will. 
Henry and Tom still remained, however, to see what their 
father would do next. 

Mr. Selby came down from the step-ladder and, all covered 
with white dust as he was, flung himself on the plush-covered 
sofa to rest. His eyes began to wander over the scene of 
desolation, and for the first time he realized the full extent of 
the mischief he had been doing. “ Looks kind of bad, doesn’t 
it?” he asked with a sickly smile, appealing to the boys. 

“Ves father,” replied Henry; “I think you have made a 
pretty thorough job of it.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Selby, “I am going to make just two 
holes more, and then I will quit.” Mr. Selby went to work 
accordingly, and made an additional hole on the extreme 
right of the base-board row, and then another one on the ex- 
treme left. It is hardly necessary to say that he did not find 
the watch in either place. Before leaving the scene of deso- 
lation, he compromised with his conscience to the extent 
of having the boys, drag in the plant-stand and conceal 
with it as many of the gaping holes as possible. Then, 
thoroughly exhausted, both in nerve-power and muscle, 
Mr. Selby retired to his chamber. Mrs. Selby was so deeply 
offended that she would not speak to him, so they went to 
bed in silence. 

A month passed, and still Mr. Selby got no tidings from his 
watch. At great expense, he had the parlor walls patched up 
and newly frescoed. This pacified Mrs. Selby, and she began 
once more to heartily sympathize with her husband in his per- 
sistent grief at the lossof the watch. One day she said to 
him, “ Dear, are you sure that you looked thoroughly in the 
attic?” 

““Of course I am,” answered Mr. Selby; “I have been up 
there every day for a week, and there isn’t an inch of the floor 
that I haven’t examined.” 

“ Still,” persisted Mrs. Selby, “I am not at all sure that the 
watch is not there. You know how often, dear, I have sent 
you to get a thing, and you have returned saying that it was 
not there ; whereas, when I went to look, it lay right on top 
of everything else and almost jumped into my face.” 

“IT don’t care,” protested Mr. Selby. “I guess, if I saw my 
watch lying around loose,I should recognize it. But if you 
aren’t satisfied with my looking, why don’t you go up garret 
and look for yourself?” 

“] will!” exclaimed Mrs. Selby, with sudden determination ; 
“though, goodness knows, it will bea terrible piece of work 
for a woman to get up through that trap-door. Still, if you 
and the boys will help me, I will try it.” 

Mr. Selby immediately went for the step-ladder and sum- 
moned Tom and Henry. The two boys steadied the ladder, 
while Mrs. Selby climbed to the top, assisted by her husband, 
who followed close behind. Arrived at the trap-door, Mrs. 
Selby caught hold of the edges and pulled herself up, while 
Mr. Selby “boosted.” All went well till-Mrs. Selby was 
about half way through the opening, when, to the consterna- 
tion of all, it was found that she could move neither up nor 
down. It was a terrible predicament: Mr. Selby boosted 
with all his might, but it was of no use. Mrs. Selby began 
to scream and struggle, The outcry brought Angelina to 


the spot, and in an instant she discerned the cause of the 
dead-lock. 

“Tt is: mamma’s bustle 
pull her down !” 

Mr. Selby pulled for all he was worth, and at length unex- 
pected success crowned his endeavors, for Mrs. Selby broke 
from the embrace of the trap-door with such suddenness and 
violence that both she and Mr. Selby fell headlong from the 
ladder, carrying Henry to the floor with them. Confusion 
reigned supreme for a few moments, but it was soon dis- 
covered that no bones were broken, although Henry’s nose 
was bleeding in torrents. Mrs. Selby’s temper was now 
thoroughly aroused. She was a woman who, if she set out to 
do a thing, would do it, if the heavens fell. Having made up 
her mind to enter the attic,she declared that it would take 
something more than a bustle to stop her. Nevertheless, she 
deemed it expedient, before making another attempt, to retire 
and divest herself of that appendage. Thus relieved, she 
again ascended the step-ladder, Mr. Selby boosted, the 
boys shouted encouragingly—and Mrs. Selby disappeared. 

She was gone just one minute. Then she appeared at the 
trap-door and handed down Mr. Selby’s watch, without a word. 
Mr. Selby was so astenished that he also remained speech- 
less. It was not until Mrs. Selby had descended quite to the 
floor that he was able to gasp : 

“ Wh—wh—where did you find it?” 

“Lying right on top of the papers,” replied Mrs. Selby. 

“Tt must have crawled out of'some hole, then,” said Mr. 
Selby, perplexity deepening into amazement upon his counte- 
nance. Then he put the big watch to hisear and exclaimed 
in alarm: 

“Tt has stopped !” 


had 


she cried. ‘“ Pull her down, pa, 


—Paul Pastnor. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GRANDMA'S WEDDING DAY. 


When we were merry children, eyes of blue and hair of gold, 
We listened to a story by a sweet-faced lady told; 

Yes, in the twilight of her life, when she was old and gray, 
We loved to hear the story of Grandma’s wedding day. 


There was a lack of bridal gifts—no geld and silver fine, 

No jewels from across the sea, upon her brow to shine; 

A man in homespun clothes stood up and gave the bride away— 
For all was sweet simplicity on Grandma’s wedding day. 


There was no surpliced minister, no bell above them hung, 

They stood upon the forest sward—this couple, fair and young ; 

And when the parson called them one and wished them years of bliss, 
The groom received his only gift—a soft and holy kiss. 


A cabin in the forest stood to welcome home the pair, 

And happy birds among the trees made music on the air ; 

She was the reigning backwoods belle—the bride so fair and gay— 
And that is why the birds were glad upon her wedding day. 


Thus life began for Grandma, in the forest dim and old, 

And where she lived a city stands, with stateliness untold; 

She told us how the Indian came the settler brave to fight, 

And how she rocked the cradle to the wolf’s long howl at night. 


The cradle was an oaken trough, untrimmed with costly lace, 
But in it nestled, now and then, a bright, cherubic face; 

And Grandma was as happy-then as though a mansion grand 
Above her rose like some we see throughout our lovely land. 


I cherish now a lock of hair—’tis not of silver gray— 

She clipped it in the sunlight fair, though years have passed away ; 
It is a tress of Grandma’s hair, as bright as when she stood 

And blushing took her bridal vows within the pathless wood. 


On yonder hill, this golden morn, she takes her dreamless rest; 
The wrinkled hands, so often kissed, lie crossed upon her breast; 
And gently on her finger, ere we laid her form away, 

We placed the simple ring she wore upon her wedding day. 


—T. C. Harbaugh. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ON PIOTURE-FRAMING. 


Pictures must not be too picturesque.—Zmerson. 


VERY large per cent. of the pictures 
used to decorate our walls are ruined 
by the framing. Why this should 
be so, what particular fault has ren- 
dered this or that picture so disap- 
pointing, requires a power of anal- 
ysis and nice discrimination few of 
us have time or ability to exert. 
The decorator frequently knows no 
more of the proprieties in the case 
than the carpenter who saws out 
and fits the moulding, and is firmly 
persuaded that the most expensive 
is necessarily the handsomest frame. 
At an army post, with its meagre re- 
sources, one does not expect to find 
everything comme il faut, but a 
few months ago a parlor was _fur- 
nished by a bride on the frontier 
that in many respects might serve as 
a model for more ambitious surroundings. The pictures, 
especially, attracted attention as something very superior, 
bu: a closer inspection showed that, though carefully chosen, 
much of the beauty was due to the appropriateness of the 
settings. The etchings were enclosed by a mat, three to five 
inches in width, keyond which was a strip of oak about an 
inch wide, not varnished, but polished. If the etching and 
mat made a picture, say a foot and a half long, the frame was 
two inches wide, with a very narrow gilt strip next the mat. 


A picture, blue in tone, had a darker blue mat, and a very | 


narrow white frame with a bit of gilt beading. A fruit piece 
with black background was very handsome without a mat, but 
with a dark, old-oak frame, flat, and fully four inches in width. 
A black and gilt beading ornamented the outer edge. Small 
water-colors were framed in the same manner as the etchings; 
and were equally effective; while two photographs, larger 
than cabinet size, were simply framed in a two-inch board 
covered with deep crimson velvet. 

All this sounds commonplace enough, yet one has but to 
compare two copies of an etching, engraving or photograph, 
framed, the one as indicated above with broad white margin 
and simple strip of wood moulding, and the other with the 
old, florid, gold-leaf square of plaster and wood, rising like a 
wall from the edge of the picture, to be convinced that half 
the pictures are spoiled by the mode of framing. Until within 
a very few years, no attempt was made to vary the stock pat- 
terns, but with the renaissance of art in all departments a 
feeling has grown up that the frame is a subject not unworthy 
the artist himself. Indeed, the frame is sometimes made to 
give a reflection of the subject of the picture. And there is 
danger that this very reaching after artistic effects may over- 
shadow the picture itself. In the same way the “ remarque,” 
which is so much prized on the margin of an etching, is rapidly 
bringing itself into undue prominence, and dividing attention 
that should be centered on the main picture. 

The reasons for a frame are three-fold: First, to strengthen 
the foundation, whatever it may be ; second, to hold the glass, 
if there be one; and third, to border the picture so as to di- 
vide it from surrounding objects—to confine the gaze, as it 
were. With this in view it is evident that the frame must be 
so quiet in aspect as not to contend for distracting notice, 
much less for precedence. 

It seems to be universally conceded that gilt frames are the 
most desirable for oil paintings, but experience teaches that 
even to this rule there are exceptions. If a picture of modest 


coloring and low in tone be surrounded by one of these glit- 
tering frames, half its value will be lost. Attention has often 
been called to the Madonna di San Sisto at Dresden, which 
is mounted in a dark velvet frame, while the Madonna dell 
Sedia at Florence, by the same artist, is surrounded by an 
elaborately carved and gilded frame. The result is that the 
comparatively cold and heavy picture at Dresden seems to 
have the rich and luminous coloring only present in the one 
at Florence, while the latter is dimmed by the glitter of its 
surroundings. 

In a down-town gallery two large paintings by Mlle. Dyie- 
kouska, which are said to have received the approval of the 
Paris Sa/on, are simply enclosed in dark old wood frames, 
harmonizing in tone with the background, and yet those 
pictures stood out with a distinctness unequaled by any 
others in the room. It may be they would have been as 
noticeable, or more so, under other circumstances—it can- 
not be denied that gold always seems to enrich whatever 
it touches, and that the huge old-fashioned, profusely-carved 
frames around some “ Masters” seem so appropriate as to 
be inseparable from the picture; but, for us moderns, it is 
wise to be careful that the picture does not seem an excuse 
for the frame, instead of the frame being designed for the 
picture. 

Gilt frames are plainly out of place on engravings and pho- 
tographs. Silver, on the contrary, goes detestably with color- 
ing, and the colored frames that profess to carry out the 
scheme of coloring in the picture have a tendency to set one’s 
teeth on edge. The same may be said of so-called “golden 
mats,” which rob any picture of its brightness and look like 
what they are—gi/t paste-board. 

—Virginia B. Bash. 


Uriginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A RUNAWAY. 


Two trotters, small and restless, cantered off one summer day, 

And with them, all unwittingly, they took the baby May; 

O’er meads and meadows fresh and green, with morning dews yet damp, 
They galloped far away from town, these ponies Trot and Tramp. 


As on they sped new sights and sounds did all their thoughts beguile, 
Till weary quite, said Trot to Tramp, “ Let’s stop and rest a while; ” 
And dropping down on velvet sward they in their harness lay, 

Nor ever gave a thought to her whom they had borne away. 


But baby May was well content, and midst the grasses sat 
And gathered starry daisies white, with dimpled fingers fat, 
And curls of dandelion stems she in her tresses hung, 

And to the winds the golden wealth of blossoms gaily flung. 


Refreshed and rested, Trot and Tramp once more went on their way, 
And with them, still bedecked with flowers, was merry baby May; 
With spirits high, they galloped on by rill and running brook, 

And in and out, by crooked paths, their winding way they took. 


But ere the noontide hour had come, said Trot, in doleful mood, 
“«T would I could but lay me down, ’tis naught [care for food.” 
Said Tramp to Trot, ‘‘ In all my life I’ve ne’er so weary been; 
Perhaps to do as we have done is something of a sin!” 


Meanwhile reigned fear and anxious thought o’er loss of baby May, 
For none could guess the manner strange in which she went away, 
Nor ever dreamed that ponies small, like tiny Tramp and Trot, 
Could bear away a little girl to such a far-off spot. 


* * * * * * 


But while the sun was yet on high, unharmed in wooded glade, 

Was found asleep by mossy log, a dainty little maid, 

And dangling from her shapely head, with hair of golden sheen, 
Were daisies white, and wilted curls of dandelion green, 

And with no room at all to spare (the oddest place to choose) 

Were Trot and Tramp, all safe and sound, within the maiden’s shoes. 


—Mrs. J. T. Greenlea}. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE NEW ENGLAND KITOHEN. 


Witu ECONOMIC AND HUMANITARIAN ATTACHMENTS. 


HIS is the name of an enterprise, lately 
started in Boston, at a point conven- 
ient to the homes of both rich and 
poor. It is not furnished like our 
grandmothers’ kitchens, as some 
might think from its name, nor is it 
a place for the distribution of food in 
charity; it is an experimental station 
for the preparation and sale of foods, 
that require long and careful cook- 
ing to make them palatable and di- 
gestible. The bright, cheerful room 
on the corner of two streets, furnished 
with the latest facilities for doing 
work easily and in the best way, is a 

type of New England thrift and neatness which cannot fail to 
be a powerful object lesson to all who enter. Cards like the 
sample below, with the price list of foods, were freely distrib- 
uted in the neighborhood, and the patronage has steadily in- 
creased in the three months since the rooms were opened. The 
“kitchen” seems to reach just those for whom it was mainly 
intended, self-respecting people who do not want charity, but 
who need cheap, nourishing foods, yet cannot afford time and 
fuel to prepare them properly. As will be seen from the list, 
nothing is provided that is obtainable at bakeshops; it con- 
sists mainly of meats and mushes, the flavor and nutriment of 
which are dependent on long, gentle cooking. 


Beef Broth for invalids, 12 cts. a qt. 
Vegetable Soup, . . 12 “ 
= 
S 3 w Fish Chowder, ... 12 
< PotatoSoup,.... 12 “ 
R = Tomato Soup, ... 12 “ 
~ = 
= & 10 
> Pilgrim Succota:h, . . 12 = 
a 
as Pressed Meat, 12 cts. a lb. 
= 
= Boiled Hominy, . . . 5 “ 
S 
~ Oatmeal Mush, . .. 5 “ 
= 
| Cracked Wheat, . . . = 
| Indian Pudding, . 16 cts. a qt. 


This circular was sent to physicians, especially those con- 
nected with dispensaries: 


Beef Broth for Invalids. 


Beef tea, as ordinarily made, is of uncertain composition. It 
may be only the juice of meat set free by the coagulation and 
shrinking of the fibre on heating. Such is the beef extract made 
by heating chopped steak ina bottle. About 25 per cent. of the 
weight of the meat may be thus obtained, which contains about 
eight per cent. of solid matter, phosphates, kreatin, albumen, fibrin, 
etc. That is to say,a given weight of meat containing about 45 
per cent. of solid matter yields only two per cent. to its juice, and 
the same is also true if water is added to the meat in the process. 
From three pounds of juicy steak from the round only about one 
ounce of solid matter is obtained. Thus the “ beef tea” of the sick- 
room may vary from this eight per cent. in juice to an aqueous infu- 
sion containing hardly more than one per cent. of nutritive matters, 
and it has come to be considered as a stimulant rather than a 


nutrient, and has fallen somewhat into disrepute among physicians. 
It occurred to us to prepare a broth of constant composition, 
from both meat and bone, in such a manner as to secure a nutritive 
value at least equal to that of milk (without its fat), and without 
sacrificing the appetizing flavor. The bone gives a proportion of 
gelatine, which, when flavored by the meat extract, is believed to 
be of high nutritive value. The broth as prepared at the New 
England Kitchen contains from four to five per cent. of solid matter, 
one per cent. of which is salt. The phosphates are from o.1 to 0.2 
per cent., and the total nitrogen is about 0.4 per cent. Uniformity 
of composition can, of course, be better attained when the broth is 
made regularly on a large scale than it could be in small quantities 
in private families. 

For the next four months this beef tea will be supplied at the 
New England Kitchen, in order that a practical test may be made 
of its value. Many who are not able to take milk may find in this 
broth a pleasant and acceptable substitute. 

It is recommended that, as far as possible, orders should be sent 
the day before the broth is called for. It will be sold at 12 cents a 
quart, a price that will put it within the reach of all. 

ELLEN H. RICHARDS. 
HINMAN ABEL. 
_THE NEw ENGLAND KITCHEN, 142 Pleasant Street. 

The directors of this work, Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Abel, 
are remarkably well fitted for the task they have undertaken. 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards is well known through her depart- 
ment of Sanitary Chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; she has published several books on the Chemis- 
try of Cooking and Cleaning, Food Adulterations, etc., and 
has been an active worker in bringing cooking into the public 
schools; much of the scientific teaching of cookery is due to 
her efforts in furnishing practicable apparatus. Mrs. Abel is 
an equally zealous student of the food question, who, two 
years ago, won the prize of $500 offered by Mr. Henry Lomb 
of Rochester, N. Y., through the American Public Health 
Association, for an essay on “ Practical Sanitary and Econo- 
mic Cooking Adapted to Persons of Moderate and Small 
Means.” ‘This lady has spent much time abroad in the study 
of foods and their bearing on social questions, and brings her 
experience to help American needs. 

Edward Atkinson is a sort of silent partner in this project, 
and much of the food is prepared by his Aladdin cookers, 
which so greatly reduce the cost of fuel. Mrs. Abel is striving 
to get a uniform scale of prices, as is the custom abroad, for 
similar dishes. Thus, potato soup, fish chowder, pea soup, 


beef broth, etc., are all sold at 12 cents per quart, the profit on 


one making up for loss on another. They were using at last 
accounts over 100 pounds of fresh meat daily; this consists of 
shin and neck and pieces which are often corned. The 
meat is carefully cut over, skinned and cleaned, and the neck 
is cooked by steam, in its own juice, until very tender, and pre- 
pared as pressed meat. This is quite as palatable and much 
more nutritious than corned meat, which is too often the food 
of people of small means. Some of the meat is chopped with 
a certain proportion of fat salt pork, seasoned with herbs, and 
then pressed. Meat and bone are put in the Alladdin oven 
with cold water and slowly heated for eight hours, the broth 
thus obtained is used as the basis of the soups, and thus 
nothing is lost. All the soups are much thicker and more 
substantial than the ordinary first-course soups. 

When this enterprise is on a sure foundation it will probably 
be given into other hands, and its originators will establish 
others elsewhere, their object being to prove that cheap foods, 
properly prepared, are not only delicious, but will afford a 
fair profit on large quantities, and an equal saving in fuel to 
the consumer. Visitors are welcomed by the directors, and 
many are attracted by the novelty of the undertaking. Why 
cannot a similar business be established in every city and 
large town in our land? 

—Anna Barrows. 
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Woman's Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed ¢o Mrs. Heien 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 
Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 


New YoRK WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 


MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WoRK, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York. 


THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 1602'Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WoMAN’S INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 
WomMaAn’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 


WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WORK, 219 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WoMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

WomMan’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WoMaAn’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 


THE BERLIN LABOR OONFERENOE. 


Though this conference was called in the interests of labor as a 


_whole, it is hardly possible to overestimate its importance in its 


bearing upon the condition of women and child-workers. That it 
should have been called at all is astaggering fact to all Conserva- 
tives in England, France and Germany alike. It is not long since 
a Tory leader in the English Parliament denied the possibility of 
any formal acknowledgment of the rights of labor, or that labor 
had any rights, save those of doing a day’s work for such wage as 
the market offered. Any claim beyond this was the dream of 
fanatic agitators, chiefly Socialists, to be discouraged, and if neces- 
sary crushed out by all reasonable men. 

This was England, and France, in spite of its large proportion 
of liberal-minded delegates inthe Chamber, held much the same 
attitude toward the matter. Germany itself,as voiced by Prince 
Bismarck, even so late as 1885, ridiculed the idea of an international 
council as “ preposterous and utterly unavailing.” When the call 
for one actually came, profound distrust was for a time the attitude 
toward it. France treated the idea with cynical politeness; Eng- 
land shook her head doubtfully, and Germay sat in silent wonder 
as to how the young king and his councillor, would agree as to 
preliminaries. 

One is tempted to linger over this phase, but it is with results, 
alone, that we have to do at present. In the face of many dis- 
couragements the council has assembled, and though the delegates 
have declined to be bound absolutely by its decisions, they have 
conformed with many of the suggestions made. Chief among 
these, as before stated, are the proposed laws as to the work of 
women and children in mines and factories. It is not only a 
question of the number of hours, but of the wage paid, and here 
England is hardly less involved than the Continent. The condi- 
tion of her nail and chain workers, has more than once been made 


public, as well asthat of the same class in mines. No one, how- 
ever, has done for either England or Germany what Zola has ac- 
complished for the workers in Belgian mines. It is unfortunate 
that his theory of realism, and the hideousness of some of the 
details that he regards as essential to the faithfulness of the pict- 
ure, prevent his powerful work from being known as it might be. 
“ Germinal ” is a study, minute as a photograph, of every phase of 
life in the Belgian coal mines, and every detail was the result of 
closest personal observation. It stirred thought and action also, 
though only in modified degree, but it certainly helped to pave the 
way for the suggestions embodied in the general call. These 
may be summarized as follows: 

Three questions as to child-labor came up. “ Should children 
be excluded from industrial work up to acertain age? How is the 
age to which the exclusion extends to be determined, and is it to 
be the same for all branches of trade, or various? What limitations 
of the time of work and the manner of employment should be 
provided for the children admitted to industrial work?” 

For young persons it is asked: “ Should the industrial labor of 
young persons who have passed beyond childhood be limited? To 
what age should the limitations extend? What limitations should 
be prescribed? Should special rules be provided for certain 
branches of trade differing from t..e general regulations ?” 

For female work are the questions: “ Shoulda limit be placed 
on the work of married females by day or night? Should the in- 
dustrial work of all females—women and girls—be subjected to 
certain restrictions ? What restrictions are advisable in this case? 
Should there be deviations from the general rules in cases of 
special branches of trade? ” 

Committees on all these phases involved in the call were formed, 
and their deliberation resulted in a resolution favoring the prohi- 
bition of the employment of children, under 12 years of age, in 
factories and mines. A resolution recommending the prohibition 
of night and Sunday work by women under 21 years of age was re- 
jected after stormy discussion. Another as to the limitationsaof 
work for women was left undecided, and the Council adjourned, 
leaving many points still open for settlement. 

Till formal report of their proceedings in full can be had, the 
actual gain cannot fairly be estimated. But if much is left undone, 
one step forward has been taken which is never likely to be re- 
traced. Enlightened public opinion has been appealed to, to give 
its judgment ona series of facts practically unknown to the vast 
majority—those bearing upon the whole question of women’s share 
in the present field of labor.. In our own country the increase of 
women workers in the lowest grades of work has hardly been 
noted, save by Labor Bureaus. It is certain that they are in no 
wise in as evil case as their sisters across the sea, though even 
here our own mines, and certain new industries, are open to in- 
dictment. The point gained is public attention and discussion, 
and an aroused consciousness of what evils are involved. It is 
but the beginning of what must follow; but to have begun at all is 
a good which we shall owe ‘chiefly to the conference which ad- 
journed on the 28th of March after a dinner at which each nation 
represented expressed its sense of a new unity, and the belief that 
their work in common was destined to produce larger results than 
anything actually accomplished in their time together. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Half a dozen more letters for the benefit of “ Rosamond E.’’ 
have come in, all uniting in the testimony that if the immortelles 
are gathered before quite ripe they will fluff properly and retain 
their beauty. One lady inquires for a book, or treatise, on drying 
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flowers in sand after the German method. Instructions have been 
given in one or two household journals, but a treatise does not 
disclose itself. The question is left with our correspondents for 
answer. 

From a reader at Asbury Park, N. J., comes a letter like many 
of those received, and it also is commended to the sisterhood who 
read these columns. 


“Tam anxious to learn whether there is any probability that I, 
through your columns, can assist myself toa living. I have been 
very well off, but am now quite poor, and it seems as though I 
ought to be able to turn some of my talents to account. I can 
make all kinds of fancy chopped and mustard pickles, as sug- 
gested by “ Rosamond E.” in April 12, and would furnish sam- 
samples, in lieu of references. I vary the articles according to the 
season, so that, although they do not run “uniform ”—like the 
lady’s cake in “ March rst "—they are always good. I can make 
mayonnaise dressing, of two grades, pronounced “ equal to Del- 
monico’s "—by competent judges, which I can warrant to keep a 
month, in a cool place. I can write poetry (?) and prose, “lively or 
severe,” and have had many articles published, at times when it 
never occured to me that I wanted money for them. I can order, 
arrange and direct dinners, luncheons, etc., if required, taking all 
the marketing and preparation upon myself, and guarantee that it 
would be a success. 
and, can you, w7/7 you give me any idea how to use my ability? 
Don’t use my mame in your paper; but, if this lettter will bring me 
any help, I have no objection to your publishing it.” 


The following letter speaks for itself : 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL: 

Dear Madam—Wi\\ you please publish in GoopD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, the accompanying sketch of “ The Ten Minutes a Day So- 
ciety.” We will-consider this a great favor. I am, respectfully 

SARABELLE BAYLES, President of “ T. M. D. S.” 

WeEsT KoRTRIGHT, N. Y. 


THE TEN MINUTES A DAY SOCIETY. 


In January, 1886, the Sunday School Times published a story 
called “Ten Minutes a Day,” written by Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster. It was a sweet, helpful story of what one girl, who had 


neither money nor leisure, accomplished by working, regularly and | 


systematically, for ten minutes aday. One direct outgrowth of 


Still, fate has plantedand anchored me here, | 


| 


| being paid to the producer or depositor. 


the story, which was a true one, is the “ Ten Minutes a Day | 


Society,” or “ T. M. D. S.” as it is known to the initiated, which 
first realized that it was a Society about 15 months after the article 
appeared, though it had rea!ly been in existence for about three 
months. The Society now numbers about one hundred members 
and is thoroughly organized for work. 

The aim of the Society is a high one—that is, the solution, for 
those who consider it wise, of the problem which has troubled 
not a few of us. Howto help those in need—those who are, as 
our Master has told us, His representatives on the earth—without 
interfering with the time belonging unquestionably to our daily 
duties. The planwe offer has in it no complications, no great 
difficulties ; it necessitates the organization of no branch societies, 
though these are always heartily welcomed; it requires acquaint- 
ance with no other members. All those who join simply pledge 
themselves to spend ten minutes every week-day on some work 
for other people, promising to make up lost time as soon as 
possible. And there are many who do not content themselves 
with the required hour per week. The expenses of the Society 
are not great; but as the expectation is to send out a box once in 
about six months—every other one being a Christmas box—it will 
readily be seen that a small fund for general expenses is neces- 
sary. Soit has been decided to ask 10 cents annually of every 
one joining the Society and to form an honorary membership, 


| woman, but a kindly and gracious one. 


through which any one interested in ihe work, but unable to give | 


the time, can help it on by the gift of one dollar, thereby making 
himself an honorary member of the Society. The gift of five 
dollars entitles any one to a life-membership. This may be given 
at one time or in five consecutive years. 

No specification has been made as to the kind of work under- 
taken by the members, but it is requc ted that no unnecessary ex- 


pense be incurred, and that every article be simply made, and of 
real, practical value. Children’s clothing, plain dresses, caps, 
mittens, dressed dolls, aprons—anything which suggests itself as 
useful and suitable—will be gladly received. 

But, while we are always anxious to have things sent to us for 
distribution, no one need feel obliged to forward a single article, 
every one being at perfect oy to give her things away when 
and where she thinks best. 

Any one desiring more inbiiaatton t in regard to the Society than 
this brief sketch affords, or who would like to take a practical 
interest in it, can address the President, Sarabelle Bayles, West 
Kortright, New York, or the Secretary and Treasurer, Mymie S. 
Brown, 30 Mt. Pleasant street, Woburn, Mass. 


Another Woman’s Exchange. 
THE MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S 
WoRrK, 400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK. 

Dear friends in GooD HOUSEKEEPING—Knowing that you are 
friendly to all enterprises which have for their object the interests 
of women, I desire to call your attention to the existence and 
success of another Exchange in New York, viz., “The Madison 
Avenue Depository and Exchange for Woman’s Work.” A little 
over three years ago it was begun in a small way, by eight women 
well known in society and philanthropic circles. They thought, 
as this city is so large, and the distances are so great, that an 
Exchange in an uptown locality would be relatively central for 
many uptown residents, and so it has proved, for, from a small 
beginning, the increase of depositors and customers has steadily 
increased, until now the former number 400. 

Located at the southwest corner of Madison Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth street, at the intersection of two lines of street cars, it is, 
indeed, central for depositors from all directions, in town and out, 
and for customers as well. Although a “swell” caterer has an 
establishment directly opposite upon the other corner, the Domes- 
tic department of this Depository is well patronized, and orders 
are filled for cakes and jellies, food for the sick, and cake for 
weddings and receptions. Every one likes home-made danties, and 
when there isareliable depot for them, there is sure to bea 
demand. The Exchange stands between the producer and the 
consumer, and guarantees satisfactiontoeach. For this guarantee 
a charge of 10 per cent only, is made on sales, and that deduction 
goes to pay the expenses of rent, saleswomen, etc., the balance 
It ought, therefore, to be 
unction to the soul of the purchaser, who is philanthropically in- 
clined, to think that 90 cents of every dollar spent at the Deposi- 
tory goes directly to some one who needs the money. For one 
peculiarity of this Exchange is the fact that each manager, of 
whom there are 30 at present, is pledged to enter as a Depositor 
only needy women, and those who are obliged to earn their own 
livelihood. Not every one, or anybody, according to the rules, can 
make articles and place them on sale in order to obtain pin-money. 
So many deserving women might be overshadowed and crowded 
out by such an injudicious method, that it was so planned at the 
start. 

Of course, the work of the Exchange is like that of others. 
It has proved to be the right thing in the right place. As there is 
no limit to the amount of good that can be done in the world, the 
success of this enterprise may be an incentive to other ladies, 
in some more remote locality, to try to bring together consumers 
and producers. Should any friends of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
come to New York, they may be sure of a pleasant half-hour in a 
visit to the Madison Avenue Depository.” G. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


Mrs Morton, wife of the Vice-President, is not only a beautiful 
She has, moreover, a 
sweet and well-trained voice, and a capacity to touch the right 
conversational note under difficult circumstances. Notwithstand-. 
ing her wealth and her sumpiuous way of entertaining, her five 
young daughters are brought up in the most rigid simplicity of 
dress and habit. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards was interviewed not long before she 
sailed for home, by a representative of the New York Suz, who 
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asked what had impressed her as peculiar in America. Miss 
Edwards said: “‘ That which most surprises and impresses me is 
the number, size and importance of women’s colleges, the enor- 
mous forward movement for education for everybody, and the 
universality and activity of women’s clubs.” 


In Paris there are five professional schools for girls. The 
course of instruction embraces modern languages, domestic 
economy, industrial designing, cutting and fitting;garments, and 
accounts. Each school is equipped with a kitchen, and work-shops 
for making corsets, feathers and other staple articles of trade. 
Girls are admitted at 14 and remain three or four years. 


Mrs. Mary Schenley has given a plot of land worth $100,000 to 
the city of Pittsburg on condition that a blind asylum be built on 
it at once, the building to contain all utilities and pleasurabilities. 
Mrs. Schenley has already given a plot of ground worth $500,000 
to Pittsburg for a public park. Her father left her an enormous 
fortune, which she devotes to good deeds, though she is an invalid 
and compelled to live abroad. 


Mrs. John G. Curtis, of New York, is the founder of one of the 
most remarkable orchestras in existence. It is composed of men 
and women, girls and boys, gathered from poor families. The few 
who can afford it pay a small fee, while the rest receive instruction 
free. Mr. Theodore John, formerly conductor of the City Orches- 
tra of Freiburg, has trained the performers so thoroughly that at 
the end of three years many of his pupils are fitted to take places 
as professional performers. Mrs. Curtis’s drawing-room is their 
practising hall, and, at her desire, they play occasionally in public 
for charities. This spring the Italian Mission will benefit by 
their services. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, whose stay in Japan is lengthening intoa 
residence there, and who has. become more Japanese than the 
Mikado’s court, expresses the belief that the Japanese women are 
“semi-angelic.” He declares the race to be the most graceful 
nation in the world, and says that “their simple joy of life, their 
universal alacrity to please and be pleased, their almost divine 
sweetness of disposition,” make them models of digv.ified and 
elegant behavior, above all other nations. 


The president of the Republic of Mexico: has promulgated a 
decree providing for a normal school for women teachers in the 
city of Mexico. The course of instruction will extend over four 
years, and the plan of study is very thorough. The instruction is 
free, and in addition So of the pupils may receive from the gov- 
ernment a sufficient allowance for their maintenance, as a reward 
for application and talent. Those receiving this special aid must 
contract to teach for three years in the Federal district, or in the 
territories of Lepic or in Lower California. 


Twelve years ago Mrs. William G. Choate, of New York, started 
the first Woman’s Exchange, where the handiwork of poor gentle- 
women could find a sale. This beginning was feeble, though 
during the first year the society paid out about $2,000 in remunera- 
tions. Mrs. Choate’s methods have been adopted in other cities, 
100 Woman’s Exchanges now existing, and $1,000,000 having been 
paid for work in these 12 years. In the year 1889 nearly 7,000 pieces 
of work were done to order in the New York Exchange alone. 


Even in Finland, the educational authorities move along abreast 
of the times. The question whether ladies, without special per- 
mission, might be allowed to pass the “ student ” examination has 
recently attracted much attention in Finland, and the university 
appointed a committee to deal with the matter. Their decision 
has been published, to the following effect: Finish ladies may be 
admitted to the university as students on the same conditions, and 
with the same privileges and obligations, as those in force for 
students of the male sex, subject to the restriction that any exam- 
ation passed by a lady cannot entitle her to other appointments 
than such as are in accordance with existing laws and regulations. 
Nor is any lady entitled to receive such free scholarships as are 
distinctly intended for men. 


The mother of Bayard Taylor, whose death occurred at the great 
age of 90 years and four months, was a woman of rare and beauti- 
ful character, and of mental traits that were inherited by her son, 
the poet, together with a racial bent that was evinced in his 
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German, and she herself was a Lutheran in religious belief, 
although, as her husband was a Quaker, she conformed to the 
Friends’ ways, and the speech and manner of the Friends always 
prevailed in her houseshold, and have been preserved in Bayard 
Taylor’s novels. The poet built a house for his parents in the 
village of Kennett Square, Pa., where kis father died a few years 
ago. Mrs. Taylor was long the ‘uost interesting citizen of 
the place, and her birthday was celebrated by visitors and by 
letters these many years. 


“T don’t see why a smart and strong woman, or better still, two 
of them, could not make a good living by upholstering,” said a 
worried housewife in the city the other day. “ Here I havea lot 
of furniture that has seen its best days, the coverings are worn and 
faded, but the springs and frame-work are yet good and sound. If 
I send it out to a regular upholsterer, the cost of new material and 
his workmanship will be more than I can well afford. If I sell 
them to a second-hand dealer, that will be little better than giving 
them away. I could re-cover them myself, at little cost and with 
good effect, if I had the time and a little more strength. Now, if 
I only knew where to send for a strong, handy woman to come to 
the house and make the most of the material I have, cutting it out 
under my eye, and working according to my directions, I would 
send for her at once. The result would be that the work would be 
finished much more quickly than if I send the furniture away. I 
would have the use of it all the time, my material would be eco- 
nomically cut, and I could afford to pay her good wages, and yet 
spend less than in any other way.”"—New York Tribune. 


The women teachers of Germany, besides a great pension asso- 
ciation, have had an insurance society of their own for the last six 
years. For a monthly fee of 25 cents, a member can in case of 
sickness draw $2.50 a week for 13 weeks, and for the same period 
again after an interval of six weeks. Over $2,000 have been paid 
out. Women between 18 and 45 years old, who have a doctor’s 
certificate of good health, are admitted. The society has a good 
surplus, and is thinking of reducing the fee, except when an un- 
usual amount of sickness occurs. 


On the undercliff of Provence, amid the movement of Cannes, 
Mlle. Ruth Mercier has built her studio, whose doors are relig- 
iously closed from Monday morning until Saturday, while the 
artist races with pencil and brush from dawn till dark to catch the 
likeness of her short-lived models before they fade. The career 
of this young artist has been exceptional, for she had no pro- 
fessional training until, self-taught, she had attracted favorable 
notice and received many important orders. Her landscapes and 
flowers had also been accepted at the Salon and Royal Academy, 
and had called forth commendation from Mr. Ruskin, who wrote 
to her: “You are far above and beyond any help from me. You 
are a powerful artist, with your line determined for you by birth 
and by your present surroundings.” Instruction followed instead 
of preceding success, and she toiled faithfully in the studio of 
Alma Tadema, who was quick to recognize her genius, and with 
Franci of Italian fame. She was first known by her flower paint- 
ing and decorative panels, but latterly her landscapes in water 
colors have been most frequently spoken of by art critics, and 
have also received honorable mention in the Salon. ; 

The Countess de Noailles has offered a prize of 1,500 francs for 
the best essay against vivisection, and the French Anti-vivisection 
Society are making arrangements for the competition. 


An interesting contest has taken place in a north London colle- 
giate school for girls between two factions which have been act- 
ively divided on the question of corset wearing. Arguments and 
discussions simply added fuel to the flame, and it was finally de- 
cided to settle the discussion by an athletic contest, consisting of 
a high leap, a long leap, a tug-of-war, and a foot-race. There were 
16 competitors, eight of whom were laced into whalebone girdles 
and eight wore simple blouses. The non-corset faction were easily 
victors, their champion distancing all rivals with a leap of 12 feet. 


Mrs. A. B. Crane, of Brooks County, Ga.,a lady 65 years old, 
has raised, with the help of one little boy, four bales of cotton, 200 
bushels of corn, meat enough for the year, and an abundant sup- 
ply of oats, fodder, etc. All the outside help she had was the 


facility with German literature, Mrs. Taylor’s grandfather was a 


hiring: of a man for one day, and the picking of 500 pounds of cotton. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


AGAIN ‘“‘ FRUIT PIES.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“N. A. W.,” Jersey City Heights, asks how to prevent the juices 
from exuding from fruit pies inthe March z2gnumber. Press the 
edges of the pie smoothly together, and trim. Then take a strip of 
cloth an inch wide and long enough to go around the edge of the 
pie and lap; wet it in cold water and wind it around the pie, one- 
half the strip lapping over the upper crust, the other half drawn 
below; then bake. In this way there will not bea drop of the 
juice lost. A. W. W 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


HOW TO DO IT. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

In answer to “ M.’s” question, “ What will do it?” of May roth, 
in the Cozy Corner, I would say that if she has the varnished black 
walnut furniture rubbed down with pumice-stone, and then oil, it 
will give it the dull, smooth finish that the best furniture has now- 
adays. She would probably have to get some one who understood 
how to doit. To erase scratches on varnished furniture, take a 
mixture of half paint oil and half turpentine, and with a cloth rub 
over them, and then rub dry with a soft, clean cloth, E. W.L. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


SWEET PICKLED CABBAGE, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


The readers of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING who may be fond of 
pickled cabbage, will find the following a good recipe for preparing 
it: Shave thin, or chop fine, two small cabbages; add a teaspoonful 
each of powdered cloves, cinnamon, and allspice, two teacupfuls of 
vinegar, two teaspoonfuls of salt, a small teacupful of dark sugar, 
a pinch only of red pepper. Scald thoroughly all together. The 
cabbage must be cooked, not left tough. Stir constantly. Don’t 
eat it for at least a week. Spices may be used “at discretion.” 
The above may seem too much for some tastes. F.h. &. 

ASBURY ParK, N. J. 


FOR OYSTER PATE SHELLS-PASTE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


In answer to “A. C.,” in GooD HOUSEKEEPING of May 10, No. 
131: One part shortening butter and lard mixed to three of fine flour, 
a pinch of salt, a pinch of baking-powder. Chop in a wooden 
bowl toa powder. Mix with iced water to proper condition to roll out. 
Cut circles same as for cookies, roll a little more butter into re- 
mainder, roll in a long strip, cutting circles the same, and with a 
smaller ring cut rounds, which pile up on the whole pieces, wetting 
each layer with milk, to make them adhere, until the wall is high 
enough. Fill with creamed oysters or chicken, minced with mush- 
rooms and olives. Bake one center piece separately for each paté. 
Hanale as little as possible. Bake empty, and, if to eat cold, cool 
before filling ; if not, add hot contents just before serving. 

Aspury Park, N. J. 5. 


INSTEAD OF WAXED PAPER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If all inquirers in regard to waxed or brandied paper for cover- 
ing jellies, will only try paraffine instead, their trouble in keeping 
jelly will be over. Lay a lump of paraffine on the top of the hot 
jelly, and it will melt and spread over the surface. Use enough to 
have it touch the side of the tumbler all around. If doubtful 
whether the jelly is sufficiently stiff at the time of placing in the 
glasses, the paraffine can be melted and poured over the cold surface 
after any length of time. 

When the jelly is needed for use, a knife slipped under the edge 


will remove the whole cake, which should be washed and laid 
away for future use. 

I found these directions in a newspaper many years ago, and 
have followed them every year since, and am very grateful to the 
unknown chemist who proposed it to his wife, when he saw her 
cutting numerous small circles of paper for brandying, and larger 
ones for pasting, with egg over the top. The success has always 
been perfect. No mould, no sugary surface, no waste, no papers, 
and best of all, no trouble. A pound of paraffine is sufficient for 
covering two or three dozen tumblers. J. M. F. 

MERIDEN, CONN. 


ONCE MORE FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


In the limited space one reasonably expects to occupy in the 
“Cozy Corner,” much in the way of minutia is necessarily omit- 
ted. I should like, therefore, to offer a few more suggestions, by 
way of supplement, that some minor points may be made more 
clear—those points chiefly which are connected with the steeping 
and serving of the tea. The lady who dispenses it always steeps 
the first supply in the presence of the guests, and she should 
know, to a cupful, the capacity of the tea-pot. Boiling water is first 
poured into it and allowed to stand till the pot is thoroughly heated, 
then poured out and the dry tea put in. A heaping teaspoonful of 
tea to an ordinary kitchen teacupful (half a pint) of water makes a 
very strong beverage. Pour upon the tea about a half-cupful of 
rapidly-boiling water, which has just attained this stage of ebulli- 
tion; let stand about five minutes, covered with a cozy, then fill 
from the steaming kettle and serve. If the company be large, have 
some one deputed to replenish both the tea-kettle and the tea-pot, 
that there may be no delay or appearance of inefficient serving. 
The person for this service should be an intelligent observer, and 
one schooled to adjust details “on time.” As before stated, the 
tea-kettle may be replenished from the kitchen tea-kettle, as fre- 
quent demands are made upon the one in service for heating cups, 
etc. It really seems unnecessary to say that the water should 
have been cold and freshly-drawn when put into the kitchen kettle. 
Every person of common intelligence is more than likely to know, 
in this day of progressive cookery, that nothing else will produce 
what is termed a “ bright ” cup of tea (or coffee either); and know, 
too, that it should be brought guzck/y to the boiling point; so our 
deft waiter is certain to have just such a supply of boiling water 
ready a little before the tea-pot is emptied, and in a “ twinkling ” it 
is transferred to the daintier one of the tea-table. 

Now if the hostess does not wish to subject her fair lieutenant 
of the tea equipage to the annoyance of floating leaves (frequently 
necessitating straining), and has, moreover, a praiseworthy desire 
to serve her guests, one and all, to the same quality of the cheering 
beverage, this same skilled worker, under her instructions, will 
have a fresh supply of tea—just enough for another teapotful— 
ready steeped at just the right time. She will use a small, tightly- 
covered vessel of earthenware for the purpose (little earthenware 
mugs, tightly covered, are just the thing), and when the tea-pot is 
drained, or nearly so, it will be quietly transported to the kitchen, 
emptied, quickly rinsed with doz/ing water, the fresh supply of tea 
whisked in, and sent back to its place on the table, with no one “a 
whit the wiser,” unless two or three professional observers. This 
plan is practiced by ladies noted for the dainty perfection of their 
tea, and also for the dexterity of their service when entertaining a 
very large number. 

Later in the season, when iced tea is served, the hot product 
should be supplied also, especially if ices are served, as many peo- 
ple consider hot tea, or coffee, an accompaniment essential to both 
health and comfort. Most people prefer coffee. 

The refreshments which, as a rule, are light, frequently consist of 
nothing more than frozen creams, berries and the plainest of cake, 
or wafers and fancy crackers, which come especially for these teas. 
In Washington society, creams and ices are very generally served 
at all seasons. Soalso in some of our largest cities. The customs 
vary with localities, and no one person can say to all, “ Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther.” Each city of any note is a “law 
unto itself” in matters of minor importance, Mrs. A. H. H. 

DuNLAP, lowa. 
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QuieT “ii! 


Quick WITTED. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
: LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PrizE PuzzL—E—ANSWERS. 
254.—A FAMILY MEDICINE-CHEST—REMEDIES AND 
APPLIANCES. 
[OLD FABLES WITH A NEW FACE.—NO. I1.] 

Could the readers of the puzzle department behold the bundle of 
letters received in answer to the prize puzzle—‘A Family Medi- 
cine-Chest,” published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 130—they 
would be sure the interest in the department had really reached a 
degree worthy the name of high appreciation. These letters have 
been thoroughly examined; but it has seemed best to allow the 
names of some articles, which are universally known to be indis- 
pensable in the treatment of many of the “ills that flesh is heir 
to,” even though they are not given by Webster as used for a defi- 
nite purpose—for instance, “ Sand,” “ Tar,” “ Ice,” “ Pin,” “ Rag” 
and “ Cloths,” and in so doing no injustice is done, for all of the 
lists that were at all complete included these names. Other words, 
such as “ Tin,” Stick,” “Fan,” etc. barely escaped being con- 
sidered “ specific ” enough for admission. 

The number of words the various lists presented range from 85 
to 297, and it will be seen, by consulting the list of rejected words 
on the next page, that some competitors must have followed their 
fancy rather than the prescribed rules; however, it shows what it 
was possible to gather from the poem, and many readers will be 
all the wiser. 

The winner of the First Prize (Four Dollars) is Mrs. G. T. Ruth 
of Duffryn Mawr, Pa., whose list contains 119 acceptable names; 
original number, 220. 

The Second Prize (Three Dollars) goes to Mrs. J. W. Belt of 
Warrenton, Va., her list having 111 names ; original number, 297. 

James Lewis Howe, M. D., Ph. D., F. C. S., of Louisville, Ky., 
wins the Third Prize—One Year’s Subscription to Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING—his list containing 108 names; original number, 169. 

A score or more lists came into close competition with the one 
that took the third prize, that of M. C. Durfee of Bridgeport, Ct., 
having 108 good names, thus causing a “tie” with the Kentucky 
list, but the latter was mailed a few hours earlier than the former. 

The words in italics which follow are allowable words gathered 
from lists containing 108 or more names: 


Doctors DISAGREE—THE ‘‘ BRAMBLE-BusH ” REMEDY. 

- Down through the street, with hasty step, some goss-ip run-s and 
cries, 

. “ Poor Neighbor Smith! Whatamisha-f/ /// luck for one so wise. 

. He jumped into a bramble-bush and scratched his eyes both out ; 

. He lost his way and lost his wits, so da-rk a night, no doubt! 

. Go fetch the doctors here,—there’s need,—doctors of every kind ! 

. All tha-¢ are s-(*)kilfu-/ ¢-ha-¢ art ar-e(t) bound to help the d/ind.”"() 

. The Indian witch, they g-et er first, her basket on her arm, 

. With simples stuffed, and root and dra-m, int-ending some wise charm. 

. Next, stately Docror OLDSCHOOL come-s, and ca-n it re-ally be? 

. U-p last, er-ect and solemn, steps the Homeeopath Van V. 

. Each “ regular”? feel-s af/ron-ted much, and drives with ditter s-coff, 

. “ De-camp, hor-se-leech,”’ exclaiming both, the poor old woman off. 

. Thus rid of their joint rival, as man na-turally will, 

. They fal-/ ix¢-o a hot dispute on their respective skill ; 

. While the poor patient in the bush lies “ out of sight ” near by. 

. “I would prescribe for co-/ic, or ice(§) in cloths apply.” 

. Grave Doctor Oldschool says. Ho! ps-ha!”’ barks out his col- 
league, “ Stuff ! 

You're pitch-dark b-/ind(\|)—b-dind er(**) than he, and he is b-/ind 
en-ough.(tt) 

19. Do se-e me tic-kle once his eyes, I’!] guarantee a cure ; 
20. My Univer-sa/ Vegetine-’s(t{) infallible, and pure. 


Or Tar. Or Tar Tar. 
tt Or Blind. +t Or Salve. 


¢t Or Lind. § Or Ice. || Or Blind. ** Or Blind. 


21. I say his eyes ARE out!” he s-cream-ed (for Oldschool muttered 

“ Quack ’’). 

. * What if I pu-t on ic-e(*), a ton, 7 c-annot get ’em back!” 

. “ Coolness applied to the-m a//ows relief,” the doctor cried. 

. “ You’re brin-ging er-rors(t) in, my friend,’’ Homceopath replied; 

. Try my éan-sy-rup mixed with giz, ger-mane({) for such a plight; 

. Give hi-m a ce-nt’s wort-h; I pre-sage he’ll quickly come out right, 

. And, getting his new eyes wel-/ in, see d-ouble with two pair!” 

. “ You're going at a ni-ce rate(§) now,” with a contemptuous air 

. Quoth Oldschool ; “ Bleeding’s what he want-s, and that s-¢ar-es(||) 
in our face.” P 

. And here he gave a hasty g-/ance ¢-oward(**) his moroc-co ca-se. 

. Says Van: “Then pull your weapon fort-4, ome y ou were sure to 
bring, 

. A wa-sp, on ge-neral principles, ready to stick and sting ; 

. A comi-ca/ amus-ement ’tis fo w-atch you purge and bleed ; 

. But now,” wit-/ emp-hasis he adds,” hear how I would proceed : 

. Take seeds of a r-#fe cac-tu-s and mace-rate(tt) while hot; 

. Add sea-sa/, ve-ry({t) strong, a /um-p; boil till it’s thick-er got ; 

. Strain it, and use the single dro-g iv which its virtues lurk,— 

. But put al-/ i 7 ment-ion or the medicine won’t work.” 

. Says Oldschool: “Sir, in sense i-f /ax, see, d-on’t you still remark 

. That no one but an idiot would in such a course embark ?” 

. “*Idiot!’” cries Van, ‘*7’/ a-nswer thi-s afron-t, for I, ’tis known, 

. In contests medi-ca/ am us-ed always to hold my own: 

. A n-arrow-root-ed prejud-ice inspires your lofty airs ; 

. The publi-c eves some novelty, new s-/ops and fresher wares ; 

. With grave gri-mace you w-alk a /i-ne gone crooked year-s ago. 

. What sl-op 7 ate when I was sick myself, and pract-ice-d so! 

. New fact-s and faiths have ri-sex, za-ture needs especial schools.” 

. “*Especi-a//’ O, ‘es-pecial!’’’ Oldschool cries,—“ a trap for fvols! 

. Your mani-ac id-eas I must ard-ently(§$) oppose. 

. You new lights dee-m us tard-y,(\\\|) and wit-2 emp-ty phrase im- 
pose; 

. Though we despise your foolis-% art, shorn of its vain pretence, 

. You talk and act the harle-guin in e-very silly sense; 

. To draw and cheat a grea-sy ring, enchanting country boors.”’ 

. “City or syl-van, 7’// a-ssert my pract-zce matches yours,” 

. Cries Van. ‘* Who turns consumptives off, with /iver wort-h no 
show, 

. One lung already gone and one /ode /ia-ble to go? 

. Who charge-s such enormous fees that, wit-4 ove y-ear insured, 

. All those whose exit you pre-fare go ric-her than the cured? 

. Getting free tickets for a he-arse, nic-e(***) progress in a case! 

. While all the brats your nost-rum-s s-pare go ric-kety apace. 

. You've put to sleep so many in the /ow-n sexton’s care 

. That every man I see declares his perquisites you share.” 

. “Insults like these ’tis not in hu-ma na-ture to endure,” 

. Cries Oldschool. ‘If you cannot le-ar7, / ca-nnot fea-ch you, sure. 

. So da-ft a quack, such false, ill-cho-sez ma-rratives to tell! 

. Even Sa-tan, nin-e times trying, could not invent so well! 

. Globe-trotters I have read of—you as a g-/obe-dia-r walk 

. So fast and wel-/, O, Belia-1 would laugh to hear you talk! 

. Scamp! hor-ses could not d-rag the truth out from you, having 
none. 

. Unless of wit I am de-reft, I really might as soon 

. Expect to hear sn-ife cac-klin-g, or se-e a rooster cry, 

. As catch you talking sense or truth, who always t-a/é a /i-e.”” 

. By this time ’tis an even fg-ht, so hot the strife became, 

. Words flashed like sparks on powder cast, or oil fed into flame. 

. When sudden, to the crowd’s amaze, their neighbor with a rush 

. Leaps in and shouts, ‘I’ve scratched ’em back, I tried another 
bush.” 

. “*Similia similibu-s,’ @ ge-nuine cure,” Van V. 

. Exclaims ; “ my pract-ice and my patient, I demand my fee! 

. None more’s in point, nor any case can I see done so well!” 

. Two hour-s ago,”’ sneers Oldschool, ‘‘ you’d have said it was a sell.” 

. Here a bystander interposed: ‘The man has cured himself, 

. So neither of you com-éaz-ants gains credit, nor gets pelf ; 

. But dee:m us &-ind you’re not in jail, as breakers of the peace. 

. Nowall go home, let us have rest.””—But Oldschool would not cease. 

. “I'll see my friend the editor, hi-s gw#// s-hall set me right; 

. He’ll prove you’ve blundered il-/ z#¢-o ne-w ax-ioms to-night. 

. You quack, all your attempts a-¢ art ar(ttt)-e met, 7 claim, and 
foiled.” 

. So then the crowd dispersed, half loth to see their fun so spoiled ; 

. And all app-/aud an um-pire so judicious, fair and wise,— 

. While Neighbor Smith sets up forthwith as “ doctor for the eyes.” 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


THE List WHICH WAS AWARDED FIRST PRIZE. 


LINR. LINE. LINE. 
1. Sand. 28. Cerate or Ice. 54. Vanilla, Ice. 
2. Pill. 29. Sand. 55. Liverwort. 
4. Soda. 30. Lancet, Coca. 56. Lobelia. 
5. Ether. 31. Honey. 57. Charge, Honey. 
6. Tar, Lint, Tartar or 32. Sponge. 58. Paregoric. 
Tar, Tar, Blind. 33. Calamus, Tow, 59. Arsenic or Ice. 


7. Ether. Purge. 60. Rum, Paregoric. 

8. Simples, Mint. 34. Hemp. 61. Tow. 

g. Sand, Nitre. 35. Ipecac, Sand, Mace 63. Manna. 

1o. Plaster. “or Cerate. 64. Arnica, Tea. 

11. Saffron, Bitters. 36. Salve, Alum, Ergot. 65. Soda, Senna. 

12. Camphor. 37. Pin. 66. Tannin. 

13. Manna. 38. Liniment. 67. Lobelia. 

14. Lint. 39. Flaxseed. 68. Lobelia. 

16. Licorice or Ice, 41. Vanilla, Saffron. 69. Camphor, Rag. 
Cloths. 42. Calamus. zo. Ambe. 

17. Hops. 43. Arrow-root, Ice. 71. Ipecac, Gorse. 

18. Pitch, Blind, Blind, 44. Cloves, Hops. 72. Catch, Alkali. 
Blind. 45. Mace, Alkali, Sago. 73. Fig. 

19. Emetic. 46. Opiate. 74. Castor-oil. 

20. Salve. 47. Sand, Senna. 77. Sage. 

21. Cream. 48. Aloes. 80. Sago. 

22. Tonic or Ice, Tonic. 49. Acid, Mustard or 82. Bat. 

23. Mallows. Tar. 83. Musk. 

24. Ginger or Gin. 50. Mustard or Tar, 85. Squills. 

25. Tansy, Ginger or Hemp. 86. Lint, Wax. 
Gin. 51. Hartshorn. 87. Tar, Tar or Tartar, 

26. Mace, Wort, Sage. 52. Quinine. Emetic. 


27. Linseed 53. Syringe. 89. Laudanum. 


REJECTED WORDS. 

Among the words counted out, here are a few: Ack, Arm, 
Ash, Air, Aniseed,, Alkaline, Ague, Ague-stuff, Aqua, Asa, Anise, 
Alo, Bus, Bleeding, Bramble, Bleb, Bac, Basket, Blinder, Bark, 
Brat, Bere, Cratch, Can, Chap, Crook, Car, Cam, Cat, Comb, Coul, 
Cheat, Crib, Chits, Case, Down, Dint, Dal, Dose, Den, Dent, Dill, 
Dall, Dram, Eyes, Ear, Eel, Epsom, Ers, Fever, Fir, Face, Faith, 
Fits, Fee, Flame, Flash, Fan, Foil, Globe, Gular, Hat, Hand, Hip, 
Hep, Head, Heat, Hose, Hearse, Hone, Herb, Hare, Hall, Haver, 
Har], Hen, Itch, Ingle, Insense, Joint, Kit, Kid, Leach, Light, Lot, 
Lee, Lie, Lame, Ling, Lance, Lap, Lethe, Lias, Mit, Mew, Medic, 
Medicine, Matches, Maze, Novel, Nostrum, Os, Oint, Omelet, Oil, 
Otter, Ost, Pully, Powder, Poset, Prog, Point, Ped, Quick, Ratch, 
Root, Rive, Rib, Ring, Rain, Rinse, Rush, Rig, Rie, Rap, Rooster, 
Ret, Ren, Row, Reak, Sty, Scratch, Sneed, Stuff, Sill, Sap, Syrup, 
Sting, Spear, Seed, Set, Strain, Shave, Scar, Stand, Sofa, Seethe, 
Spar, Sup, Sea, Skin, Still, Shaver, Stick, Strife, Tree, Tan, Thew, 
T-(bandage), Tin, Tests, Tyne, Trap, Talk, Tick, Ton, Toe, Tide, 
Tisane, Tamis, Tat, Tag, Tire, Thein, Thus, V-(bandage), Vent, 
Van, Vest, Vir, Wit, Ward, Wand, Well, Withe, Wares, Weapon. 


Bits of Wit and Comment from the Quick-Witted. 
I’ve nearly put out both my eyes 
In striving hard to win a prize, 
And fear I have but lost my time 
In seeking names concealed in rhyme; 
Yet in your “ bramble-bush ”’ I find 
A pastime suited to my mind. 
You'll find my list writ off below— 


’Tis not complete, but it may go! 


LANCASTER, PA. M.N. R. 


A pretty thorough equipment of ‘* remedies and appliances ” for family 
use. It contains a considerable amount of ‘‘sand,”’ which is largely 
used in the way of “‘sand-bags’’ for hot applications, many old ladies 
always having “a reserve supply, clean and dry.”” We have been more 
puzzled as to how the puzzle-man managed to crowd in so many things, 
than we have been to ferret them out. A. ds &. 

Dun IA. 


In my list are some remedies, etc., in which I have not much “faith,” 
but as they are not “ bitters’ conclude to keep them for fear some one 
else might swallow them in their haste. Mrs. F. M. H. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 


I send my ‘‘chest”’ packed with more than I should wish to swallow, 
but if it only brings me the third prize I shall be well pleased. I am 
sure the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING would all like to know who 


has the ability to make so much out of the famous melody of dear old 
“ Mother Goose.” E. B. 
HOLLIsTON, Mass. 


I have been rammaging your “ Family Medicine-chest.”” * * “Tow” 
I have had applied to my eyes for inflammation. C. A. &. 
OsweEco, N. Y. 


I have put in many things not to be found in a medicine-chest, but all 
are used by doctor and nurse in caring for the sick. M. C. D. 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


What chance have we common people, when an M. D. is among your 
puzzlers? However, I have enjoyed the search, and send the answers 
that you may know what interest we take in your magazine. 

WORCESTER, MAss. . Mrs. F. C. B. 


Many pleasant moments are spent with the “‘ quick witted.” 
LYNCHBURGH, VA. A. M. M. 


I have taken a great deal of pleasure in trying to find medicines, etc., 
in your prize puzzle. My father is a druggist, and it seems like our 
house was almost a drug store of itself. C. S. H. 

DAVENPORT, IA. 


There are more names in my list than represent my medicine-chest, 
but perhaps not enough to satisfy these very original physicians. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Mrs. E. M. 


I have taken so much pleasure in overhauling the “ Medicine-chest ” 
that I send you a list of the many things I have found. I could not re- 
sist the ‘‘ omelet,” though I think it rather hearty; and as for the “ fee,” 
the doctors will look out for that. ae s 

FAYVILLE, Mass. 


I have enjoyed the puzzles, and now for the first time forward a solu- 
tion of one, with congratulations for all the prize-winners. M.S. B. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


I send alist of doses taken by myself. There may be some I haven’t 
tried; I will wait and see. Mrs. H. L. B. 
BRISTOL, Cr. 


As Iam an invalid I have to take my pleasures in this way. Many 
thanks for this one. M. C. A. 
Brockport, N. Y. 


We have had a great deal of pleasure in looking out this puzzle; it is 
better than are games to take up when one is tired. Mrs. C. A. K. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


You will no doubt wonder how I manage with only one “ pin,” and, 
under our prohibition constitution, where I got the “rum; ” but no 
questions answered. Mrs. C. H. W. 

MapiIson, S. D. 


Although the puzzle came when I was in the midst of house-cleaning, 
J could not resist the temptation of trying to find a list of articles. 
TAUNTON, Mass, Mrs. L. E. B. 


It has been great fun, and I hope another wi!l come soon. 


Str. JoUNSBURY, VT. M. B. M. 


In sending answers to Prize Puzzle No. 254, I venture to hope that the 
“M. D.” of Worcester will have the courtesy not to compete with us 
not of the medical fraternity. W.H. K. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss. 


As a doctor’s daughter, I could not resist the temptation to try the 
puzzle in the number for April 26. Mrs. M. G. 
GREENSBURG, IND. 


* * Let us hope, for humanity’s sake, that the ‘“ omelet” at least is 
harmless. Mrs. M. K, P. 
WINDsOoR, Vt. 


I may not be a prize-winner, but I wish to testify of my appreciation 
of your “ Qu et Hours ”’ department. I. 
New HaAvEn, Cr. 


* * Inline 47 is “ faith,” which is thought “a necessary ”’ in the sick- 
room, and in line 83 “‘ peace,’’ which I think is very essential. V. W. 
Rusk, TEXAS. 


If my medicine-chest were as well stocked as the above, I should ccr- 
tainly be ready for any emergency. M.C. W. 
Irnaca, N. Y. 


“‘Tares,” “linden” and “ gorse”? may be used as some barks and 
leaves are, for fomenting swellings, bruises, etc. Mrs. J. A. R. 
GrossE ISLE, MICH. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JUNE 7, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouseKggpinG to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 


Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. | 


Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

“The Head, the Hands, the Feet,” presents its second paper, 
which refers to the hair, and treats that important ornament of the 
human form in a comprehensive and interesting way. There are 
many interesting facts and important bits of advice in the article, 
which every one will be sure to read. 

“ Cleaning Carpets ” gives brief suggestions as to that necessary 
but always disagreeable experience. 

In “A Cherry Luncheon,” Glin Burton tells how some friends 
might have been entertained ; the fact that they were not does not 
detract from the interest of the narration. 

A “ Welcome ” to June is pleasantly given by Anna P. Payne. 

Those who contemplate a trip across the “ briny deep ” will turn 
at once to “ Preparation for European Travel,” and will find the 
inevitable discomforts much lightened by heeding the information. 

“Helping the Doctor in Fourteen Ways” forms the sick-room 
paper, and “An M. D.’s Wife” speaks from experience in that 
case, as in all the papers of the series. 

Curiously enough, the first reference to household work is “ For 
Those Who ‘ Gather up the Fragments,’” and contains a variety 
of useful recipes, being the only paper exclusively devoted to the 
culinary department. 

“The Girl that will be Wanted” is strongly depicted by “A 
Country Parson,” and there are a good many such in the “old 
earth” already. 

“Mr. Selby’s Watch,” and how he tore the house down to find 
it, are graphically and humorously narrated by Paul Pastnor. Mr. 
Selby’s perplexity was great, but a good angel solved it for him. 

“ Picture Framing,” by Virginia B. Bash, illustrates Emerson's 
aphorism that “ Pictures must not be too picturesque.” 

“ The New England Kitchen,” as treated by Anna Barrows, does 
not refer to the kind which some of us knew in girlhood, but to the 
modern Boston institution of that name, whose work it describes. 

Mrs. Campbell, in “ Woman’s Work and Wages,” gives editorial 
attention to the Berlin labor conference, tells of some new develop- 
ments on this side the water, and reports the “ Sayings and Do- 
ings of Women ” in all parts of the world. 

The original poetry includes, “ House Cleaning Woes,” by Jean 
Halifax; “ Rocking the Baby to Sleep,” by Kate M. Cleary; “A 
Birthday Song,” by Olla Perkins Toph; “ Grandma’s Wedding 
Day,” by T. C. Harbaugh; “A Runaway,” by Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf. 

Then come, “Quiet Hours with the Quick-witted,” “ Notable 
Nothings,” and the “‘ Cozy Corner,” with the usual selections. 

This is a bill of fare to which all may be invited. 


MR. ATKINSON'S OVEN. 

It is gratifying to know that the Oven, with which Edward 
Atkinson of Boston has been experimenting for some time, de- 
scribed in No. 120 of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has so proved itself 
in practical work that it is in contemplation to organize a small 
corporation for its manufacture under Mr. Atkinson’s patents. 
Circular letters recently sent to users of the oven bring interesting 
replies. Among them is one from a gentleman in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who has been operating the oven with natural gas. He reports 
enthusiastically upon the results, saying that he does the cooking 
for a family of five persons with so small a quantity of natural gas 
that the cost for the fuel does not exceed five cents per month for 
the family. Granting a very large margin above this estimate, it 
is evident that there are possibilities of economy, involving no de- 
nial, but rather an increase of comfort, as yet practically unknown 
to those to whom such economy would be the greatest blessing. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


LOWLANDS LOW. 


Lowlands low, lowlands low ! 

*Tis more than thirty years ago 

I heard the same song, and yet, to-day, 
The time comes back that slipped away, 
And brings again the old refrain, 

To sing within my heart and brain; 
Lowlands low, lowlands low! 


And why is memory wide awake, 

And now so eager to partake 

Of slumbering joy? ’Tis nature stirs 
My heart with beauteous messengers ; 

It shows the marsh, the map spread out, 
The briny creek twined round about, 

A shining braid ’mid masses brown, 
That creep and creep to catch the town 
From lowlands low, lowlands low! 


It is their yellow and their gray, 

It is their tides that truant play, 

It is their patches of red bloom, 

Clinging where earth will give them room, 
It is their stillness this hot noon 

Singing together one slow tune 

Of lowlands low, lowlands low! 


I think each true born melody 

In color finds its harmony ; 

This scarlet moss is toned in D, 
The gay, the military key; 
While verdant grasses wave in G, 
And where the olive tints prevail, 
And minor third tells its sad tale 
Of lowlands low, lowlands low! 


O sweet and solitary banks, 

Amid the sedge I murmur thanks; 

This sandy shore, this marshy view 

Recall, in every varying hue, 

One song, whose swinging monotone 

Had half from recollection gone, 

Till like a bird from sleep it springs, 

And feeling sweet familiar things 

Around, once more it gladly sings, 

How with the tide old measures flow, 

As out, and out, the waters go 

From lowlands, lowlands low! 
—Home Journal. 


SPRING IN THE COUNTRY. 


What is thy dream, O farmer, bent and worn, 
Now spring is waking in the misty hills? 
Some sweet, new hope in thy dull eye is born; 
Hearing the bluebird’s joyous silver trills, 
A new life stirs thy creaking gait and slow; 
“If crops do fail,’’ I hear him murmur low, 
“‘There’s summer boarders.” 


What is thy dream, O farm wife, pale and sad, 
Now lilac buds are swelling round thy door, 
Does their faint perfume bring back days more 

glad, 
That thou dost smile like thy lost youth once 
more? 
She slowly turns and to herself doth speak, 
“This year we’ll git a dollar more a week 
From summer boarders.” 


What is thy dream, O rustic maiden fair, 
Is young love dawning through the April 
sheens, 
That thy bright face shines with a light so rare 
When in the field thou diggest cowslip greens? 
“There'll be silk dresses,’’ breathes this guile- 
less one, 
“Tf we can get, as we have always done, 
Good payin’ boarvers.”’ 


What is thy dream, O farm boy, lank and 
thin, 
That by the stile where April breezes pass, 
Such thrilling strains and joyful thou dost win 
From thy loud pipe, a tender blade of grass? 
He pauses softly, *‘ There’ll be fun, you bet, 
When back ’t the farm them jolly numbskulls 
get, 
The summer boarders.” 


What is thy dream, O fisher, old and gray, 
That thy dull pulses quicken so with spring? 
Do the blithe sea winds beckon thee away 
And promise wealth now storms no longer 
ring ? 
He leans back smiling, ‘‘I can ’ford to wait; 
Fishin’ don’t pay, I’d ruther with my bait 
Ketch summer boarders.” 
— Susan Hartley, in Boston Courier. 


TEA IN THE ARBOR. 


What pleasure folks feel, when they live out of 
town, 
In the culture of turnips and flowers, 
And getting a friend, now and then, to come 
down 
To look at their walks and their bowers ; 
And such is the taste of some dear friends of 
mine, 
Mister, Mistress and Miss Mary Barber, 
Who will oft have me come to their villa to 
dine, 
And then to take tea in the arbor; 
Where there are sweet willies and daffy-down- 
dillies, 
Perfumes like the shop of the barber, 
And roses and posies to scent up your noses ; 
Then come and take tea in the arbor. 


I decline as I can, when oft they invite, 
For of rural delights I’m no lover; 

Of insects and reptiles I can’t bear the sight, 
They make me to shudder all over. 

However, last Monday I went there to dine: 
“*T am glad you are come,”’ said Miss Barber, 

**T know you will like it, the weather’s so fine, 
And we all will take tea in the arbor.” 

Sweet lillies and willies and daffy-down-dillies, 
Perfumes like the shop of a barber, 

And roses and posies to scent up your noses ; 
Then come and take tea in the arbor. 


I had on thin shoes and the gravel was damp, 
The thought of it made me quite nervous, 
From a cold, or a fit of the gout, or the cramp, 

I said to myself, ‘‘Oh! preserve us!”’ 
And when we got there a great frog made me 
jump, 
Which was excellent fun to Miss Barber; 
Then there was a long caterpillar fell plump 
In my first cup of tea in the arbor, 
Sweet lillies and willies and daffy-down-dillies, 
Perfumes like the shop of a barber, 
And rosies and posies to scent up your noses ; 
Did you ever take tea in the arbor? 


Of little green flies on my dress came a host, 
And a bee put me all in a flutter; 
A great daddy-long-legs stuck fast on my 
toast, 
And left one of his limbs in the butter. 
In rather bad temper I homeward did jog, 
And next morning I wrote to Miss Barber, 
That here in my pocket I found the great frog 
Which frighten’d me first in the arbor. 
“And though there be lillies and daffy-down- 
dillies,” 
Said I in my note to Miss Barber, 
“And roses perfuming, excuse me from coming 
Again to take tea in the arbor!” 
Benler. 


THE BROOK. 
You may say to the babbling brook that runs by; 
What’s the use of a streamlet so narrow, 
Why not let your white pebbles and mosses go 
dry, 
And give your green banks to the harrow? 


But the brook with a ripple and wave would 
reply, 
It is many a mile that I travel, 
Beneath the wood’s shadow, beneath the blue 
sky, 
O’er my long, winding bed of white gravel. 


I’m a narrow and shallow young brooklet I 
know, 
But I’m merry in sunlight and shadow, 
And you know that I widen and deepen below, 
And I moisten the valley and meadow. * 


You may say I do naught as I hurry along, 
But I leap over stones in light splashes, 

And I catch, while I’m singing the merriest song, 
The sunlight in quick little flashes. 


The maiden-hair ferns that dip in my edge, 
I enfold with most tender caresses ; 

And on my fair bosom the low-bending sedge 
I entangle with sweet water-cresses. 


In my hurry and flurry, as onward I flow, 
I see the birds swing on the rushes, 

And catch little snatches of song, as I go, 
From sky-larks and linnets and thrushes. 


So you see I’m a merry and most busy brook, 
And I love my white pebbles and mosses; 

I love every shadow and vine-bowered nook, 
The gleams and the whirls and the tosses. 


If [ hurry on down I shall reach the broad plain 
Where the river in majesty floweth; 
Perhaps I may reach the great rolling main, 
And mingle with ocean, who knoweth ? 
— Unidentified. 


THE RED BREAST OF THE ROBIN. 
Ofall the merry little birds that live upon the tree, 
And carol from the sycamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is to 

me, : 
Is the one in coat of brown, and scarlet waist- 
coat; 
It’s cockit little robin! 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin’. 
Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him, 
For he sings so sweetly still, 
Through his tiny, slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 


When the frost is in the air, and the snow upon 
the ground, 
To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he is 
found, 
Singing Christmas stories to the children ; 
Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades 
By a cruel man who took ’em there to lose ’em; 
But Bobby saw the crime, 
(He was watching all the time), 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom. 


When the changing leaves of autumn around us 
thickly fall, {ing, 
And everything seems sorrowful and sadden- 
Robin may be heard on the corncr of a wall, 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening ; 
And sure, from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God’s own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em; 
But once he sat forlorn 
On a cruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood it stained his pretty little bosom. 
—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
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HOUSE OLEANING MEMORANDA. 


HovusE CLEANING. 


Taking down the pictures, dusting off the wall— 
“* Not at home this morning,” should there be a call. 


Toast and eggs for breakfast—things turned upside down— 
Wife and girls a-jawing—husband skips for town. 


Taking up the carpets—tacks and dust for lunch ; 
Boys, for asking questions, get from me a punch. 


Washing off the windows—doors all open—wide— 
She with pail and dust-pan used to be my bride. 


No fire in the furnace—bell goes on the ring— 
“Cleaning house to-day, m’m, first day of the spring.” 


Night! a doctor calling, wife done up in bed— 
Husband scoots to drug store—clerk asks who is dead. 


Night reporter’s item: ‘‘ Coroner a ring 
For a stiff ’un found floating, first one of the spring. 


“ Verdict of the jury—foreman, sly old mouse— 
Suicide from torment, caused by cleaning house.” — Unidentified. 


SPRING CLEANING, AS DONE IN ENGLISH HOMEs. 


-E all know how everyone dislikes the yearly event of 
spring cleaning, more especially the sterner sex, who 
if they are wise would try and vanish from the scene 
of action. However, many are quite unable to do so; 

therefore try and do your cleaning as comfortably as you can, 
always having one sitting-room where they can go and smoke the 
pipe of peace. Nothing is more miserable than to feel there is not 
a tidy or quiet corner in the house; and with a little forethought 
and good management it is quite possible to have the house fairly 
comfortable by the time one expects the masculine element home 
from a hard day’s work. I fear many housekeepers imagine that 
they do not look as though they were busy unless the house is at 
“sixes and sevens,” and every carpet up, with a general air of dis- 
comfort in every room. This, however, is zo¢ the way to set about 
the all-important “spring cleaning.” Always begin at the top of 
the house and work downward, otherwise you carry all dirt and 
dust through places that have been cleaned. 

As the beating and cleaning of carpets is one of the most im- 
portant things, I will give fuli directions for doing them first, also 
directions for washing them. In the case of living in town, and 
not having enough garden to beat your carpets in, you must send 
for the carpet-beaters, who rent a piece of ground for that purpose. 
They take them away, and return them beaten. But, of course, 
when living in the country there is generally enough ground of 
one’s own to do them. Proceed by taking the carpet up, fold it 
and carry to a grass field. Let four men beat it with hazel or 
withey rods four or five feet long, taking care that they are bend- 
able—not hard, stiff ones. Beat the carpet well, then drag along 
the grass, face downward; now reverse and drag along the grass ; 
beat again and drag again. When it seems clean, take at the four 
corners (a man holding each corner) and shake well. 

All the dust by this time should be quite out of it. Get some 
tea-leaves (that have been rinsed in water) and brush the carpet 
well with a carpet-broom, having squeezed the water out of the 
tea-leaves, and dusting them over the carpet before you begin to 
sweep it. The tea-leaves brighten it very much. Follow out the 
above directions closely, then nail down the carpet in the usual 
way. If you wish to wash a carpet, you must beat it as directed 
above first, then nail down. It will then be ready to wash in the 
following way. The old-fashioned carpets wash beautifully, but 
the modern esthetic colors do not stand it well: Get one ox gall 
(which is obtainable from almost any butcher), put it into a bucket 
with a quart of hot water, and a house-flannel. In another bucket 
have plain hot water and another house-flannel. Wring out the 
flannel in the ox gall until almost dry, rub it over about a yard of 
the carpet, then wring out the flannel that is in the bucket of hot 
water, and rub over the same place that you have done with ox 
gall. Continue thus until] the whole carpet has been done. Great 
care should be taken: not to make the carpet wetter than can be 


helped. The carpet should be washed in the morning and the 
doors and windows put wide open, that there may be sufficient 
draught to dry it. If carpets are done in this way they will be 
greatly freshened and look as though the year’s dirt had been 
thoroughly removed. 

The scrubbing of floors should be done with bath-brick-dust or 
sand and ordinary household soap. The object of the brick-dust 
or sand is to whiten the boards. After washing put all the doors 
and windows open for it to dry very quickly, which also helps to 
whiten the boards. Wash ordinary paint, such as doors and skirt- 
ings, with warm soap and water and a flannel. 


For cleaning windows and mirrors, one of the best things is: 


plain soft water and a chamois leather, having a dry chamois 
leather as well to polish with afterward. This process will not 
answer near the sea, because of the salt in the atmosphere. 

For polishing furniture, bees-wax and turpentine is very good; 
but plenty of elbow grease is essential. In my next paper I shall 
give a recipe of my grandmother’s for furniture polish, which is 
the best thing 1 have ever used. 

The walls of each room should be well brushed ; a duster should 
be tied over a broom and then passed up and down. The duster 
must, of course, be shaken from time to time. 

From pressure of space, I must give a recipe for floor staining 
in my next paper. It is one that has been handed down from one 
generation of my family to another, and an exceedingly good one; 
but unfortunately I must reserve it now, and proceed by giving di- 
rections for cleaning gilt frames. Wash the frame of mirrors or 
pictures with a very soft shaving-brush and cold soft water. No 
soap must be used. To dry, dab it over with a very soft towel or 
old piece of linen until all moisture seems removed. 

To wash china, such as Dresden, Coalport, etc., use a very old, 
soft shaving-brush and hot soft water and yellow soap. Dry inthe 
same way as the picture-frames. The shaving-brush gets into 
every little crevice, and is a very valuable little instrument for 
china washing. 

Curtains should be taken down and shaken and brushed well. 
In most houses those curtains used in the winter are put away at 
the time of spring cleaning, and others of lighter texture put up in 
their places. This is an excellent plan, as the hot summer sun 
fades dark curtains very much, and, on the other hand, the light 
ones look so much fresher, and are an immense change. The dark 
curtains should be very neatly folded, and a piece or two of cam- 
phor put between the folds before putting them away. If, how- 
ever, they are faded and require dyeing, they should be sent when 
taken down, so that they will be ready to put up again when the 
cool autumn breezes make us appreciate the return of cozy-looking 
curtains.— 7he London Lady. 


DEBT, DIRT AND THE DEVIL. 


To keep debt, dirt and the devil out of my cottage has been my 
greatest wish ever since I set up housekeeping. Surely these 
form a trinity of evils that should be carefully guarded against. A 
man who is in debt is a slave, toiling to meet the demands of an- 
other. He cannot call what he possesses his own. He had better 
a great deal have less, and “owe no man anything,” according to 
the apostolic injunction, than to have large possessions for which 
he is responsible, but which in whole or in part belong to another. 
A man in debt is like a person overboard with a great weight about 
his neck, with which, by great exertion, he may reach the shore, 
but which, nevertheless, may sink him at any moment. But what- 
ever excuse may be made for men going into debt, surely none can 
be offered for their living in dirt. Soap and water are cheap, and 
brushes and brooms are not very expensive.—Sfurgeon. 


A VERY complete filling for open cracks in floors may be made by 
thoroughly soaking newspapers in a paste made by one pound of 
flour, three quarts of water*and a tablespoonful of alum, thor- 
oughly boiled and mixed. Make the final mixture about as thick 


as putty—a kind of paper putty—and it will harden like papier- 
maché. 


A ROOM with a low ceiling will seem higher if the window-cur- 
tains hang to the floor. Lambrequins may be used to extend the 
curtains to the ceiling, and thus carry out the effect. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 
PICKED UP IN THE FAMILY LIVING Room. 


After the Publications of the Day have been Read and Relegated to the 
Catch-all Closet. 


One Way to Cleanse a Carpet. 

Having dusted and removed such articles as can be carried from 
the room, wring a flannel mop out of hot water and wipe the carpet 
thoroughly, wringing the mop from clean water as often as it may 
become soiled. Now sweep with a broom, as you ordinarily 
would, and when you have finished you will have a bright, clean 
carpet, with little or no dust, and all at the expense of a very 
little hard labor. Those who have not tried this method are 
skeptical about its merits; but one trial will convince.— Zhe Sani- 
tary Volunteer. 


How to Make Candied Violets. 

The dainties known as “ preserved violets,” for which the femi- 
nine folk pay exorbitant prices, are easily and simply made. Boil 
one pound of loaf sugar in as much water as it will absorb until, 
when dropped into cold water, it becomes hard and brittle. Throw 
the violets (which should be of the large double variety and with- 
out stems) into the syrup, a few atatime, and keep them in until 
the sugar boils again. Stir the sugar round the edge of the pan 
until it is white and grainy, then gently stir the flowers about until 
the sugar leaves them. Drain them ona fine white cloth and set 
them on a sieve to dry in a slightly warm oven, turning them care- 
fully now and again, and watching them lest they cool ere they dry. 
Preserved violets are considered a rare delicacy, and they are 
certainly in appearance as dainty as could be imagined; but they 
are more indigestible than boiled cabbage, mince pie, Welsh 
rarebit or any of the heroic viands.—Chicago News. 


Men and Millinery. 

A Wabash avenue saleswoman ina millinery store says: “ I have 
been brought up in this business, and I never before knew of so 
many men buying hats and bonnets for women as there are this 
season. I can remember when a man would have no more thought 
of coming into a place like this, except as a looker-on, than a 
woman would think of going into a saloon. But for the last few 
seasons men have taken it into their heads to do much of the buy- 
ing for their wives, sisters or sweethearts. And I must say that I 
like the change. The average man can pick out a becoming hat or 
bonnet for a woman, and not look over one-third of the store. Asa 
general thing a man knows better than a woman what is best suited 
for her. Very few hats or bonnets selected by men are ever re- 
turned. One of the most prominent lawyers in the city—he used 
to be a judge—drove up in his carriage the other day and brought 
in his wife's old bonnet and gave minute instructions as to how it 
should be trimmed. And I must say he had excellent taste. I 
was over to Paris a few weeks ago, and I found men doing a good 
deal of shopping in this line of goods.—Chicago Tribune. 


Drapery Effect. 

There is no point in house decoration where so much individual 
taste may be shown as in drapery. The curtains of a delicate 
room recently furnished in silvery blue tones were an example of 
the use of the simplest materials with excellent effect. The body 
of the curtains was composed of creamy Bolton sheeting, simply 
hemmed, and finished on one edge with white tassels set on at inter- 
vals, and tied with pale blue. A nine-inch band of blue silk fin- 
ished the curtains at the top and bottom. Large, circular figures 
in whorls and concentric rings were embroidered across carelessly 
on the upper part of the curtain near the edge and running on the 
upper blue band, and the curtains were suspended from slender 
poles of brass by a second frieze a8 inches wide, formed of 
open fish-net in natural color. One of the daintiest sheer draperies 
for cottage windows is embroidered on tamboured muslin. This 
comes by the yard in narrow width for sash curtains at from 20 
cents upward. Sash curtains by the pair are $1.50 upward. Em. 
broidered muslin curtains in regular width begin at $5; at the 
same price a tamboured lace curtain may be bought. Dotted and 
striped Swiss muslins for curtains are 20 cents a yard in 36-inch 


width. India silk draperies in 31-inch width are 85 to 95 cents a 
yard. “Silkoline,” an excellent imitation of silk drapery, is 15 
cents a yard; and cotton Madras muslins are found in a variety of 
dainty colors and patterns at 12 cents. The newest portiere hang- 
ings in plain Turkoman goods, with deep tassels falling over the 
top fold for a dado, are $10a pair. They are found in solid rose, 
terra-cotta, peacock blues, gold, pale olive and other shades. A 
plain velours or jute tapestry portiere with silken finish is $14.— 
New York Tribune. 


The Origin of Visiting-Cards. 


As is the case in many other instances, we owe the invention of 
visiting-cards to the Chinese. So long ago as the period of the 
Tong dynasty (618-907) visiting-cards were known to be in use in 
China, and that is also the date of the introduction of the “red 
silken cords” which figure so conspicuously on the engagement 
cards of that country. From ancient times to the present day the 
Chinese have observed the strictest ceremony with regard to the 
paying of visits. The cards which they use for this purpose are 
large and of a bright red color. When a Chinaman desires to 
marry, his parents intimate that fact to a professional “ match- 
maker,” who thereupon runs through a list of her visiting acquaint- 
ances and selects one whom she considers a fitting bride for the 
young man; and then she calls upon the young woman’s parents, 
armed with the bridegroom’s card, on which are inscribed his an- 
cestral name and the eight symbols which denote the day of his 
birth. If the answer is an acceptance of his suit the bride’s card 
is sent in return; and should the oracles prophesy good concerning 
the union the particulars of the engagement are written on two 
large cards, tied together with the red cords.—Zoronto Times. 


Attitudes of Women in Sitting and Walking. 


There is no attitude at which a woman is more graceful than a 
devotional one. Indeed, one old cynic has said women ought to do 
all the praying in the world, since the kneeling position is so beau- 
tifully adapted to the lines of their slender figures. But see the 
awkward woman at her prayers. Slowly the muscles relax, and she 
sinks lower and lower down in a little huddled heap, bobbing her 
head about for a comfortable place on the edge of the pew in front 
of her, all so lazily that one wonders if her prayers are earnest 
enough to be answered. 

To sit well may be quite as great an art as to write a poem, and 
to accomplish either require effort. The pretty pose of the head, 
the erectness of the trunk, and the graceful disposition of the lower 
limbs are clearly emphasized in a type of woman with which 
habitués of the opera are familiar. Now, this particularly grace- 
ful, alert, bird-like pose, which even in repose suggests something 
of action and energy, is only attainable by strengthening the mus- 
cles about the waist and hips. There are various exercises for 
muscular development which, of course, the average woman, who, 
even with no house to keep or children to rear, is always more hur- 
ried and busy than the Prime Minister of a nation, never has a mo- 
ment to practice; but the best and most effectual of them all she 
can attend to with a little thought on her way to the matinée, in 
the midst of a musicale, or the rush of a sample expedition, and 
that is to hold her body perfectly erect for half an hour each day, 
touching neither chair, carriage, or car seat back, and sitting well 
toward the edge of the seat, with the right foot slightly in advance 
of the left, ready to rise quickly without help from the hands at an 
emergency. After a time prolong the half hour to a whole hour, 
two, three hours, and finally, so elastic, sinewy, and independent 
will those lazy muscles become that she will cease to care for spinal 
supports and head rests like a pseudo-invalid. 

Dignity and grace of carriage depend upon simple things, yet a 
graceful walk is one of the rare charms among American women. 
Some one has given a pretty formula.for walking correctly, as fol- 
lows: Fancya slender cord about your chest, just beneath the 
arms, the ends of which an angel bears aloft, fluttering just above 
your head, and walk so gently and smoothly and erectly that the 
frail cord shall remain taut, yet not be permitted to break. Re- 
member, too, to hold yourself firmly at the waist; step lightly on 
the ball rather than the heel of the foot; do not bend the knees, ex- 
cept very, very slightly, in taking a step, and keep the toes ina 
straight line, rather than turned outward.—Mew York Sun. 
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